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THE PASTORAL VISIT 


ORPORATE and organic religious life, such as the Church 
wishes to propagate on earth and such as the Founder of 
the Church intended, is not possible without contact be- 

tween the various members that constitute the community. These 
contacts furnish the arteries through which vital energies are con- 
tinually ebbing and flowing. The more numerous the points and 
the broader the surfaces of contact are the more easily and effec- 
tively can the community assimilate the individuals and mold their 
conduct in harmony with the common ideals. Where physical con- 
tact is absent or rare, the spiritual influences of the community 
cannot reach the individual at all or only to a very limited degree. 
Some form of actual intercommunication and some measure of 
spatial continuity are the prerequisite and the material substrata 
of social causation. Hence the frequent admonitions in the New 
Testament to remain in active communion with the society of the 
saints. The separated member is doomed to spiritual death. A 
branch that has been severed from the trunk is no longer inundated 
by the lifegiving sap that courses through the tree, and its own 
life will soon be extinguished.* 

1A real society is a group of persons sharing a common life. This also holds 
good of the Church. We will quote from a non-Catholic author who illustrates 
this idea very aptly. “The Church,” he writes, “as a reservoir of organized re- 
ligion, holds a vast accumulation of stored and conserved spiritual energy, by 
which individuals as they come into contact with it are vitalized. It is a storage 
battery, dynamic with the influences of countless hearts; from its fulness of 
corporate life the weak are strengthened, by it the sorrowful are comforted, 
and through it the sinful are chastened. . . . In the Church we participate 


in a religious life that is larger, richer, nobler than our own.” Jos. H. Crooker, 
The Church of Today; Boston, The Pilgrim Press; p. 72. 
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Since the large city has the fatal tendency to isolate the individual 
and to detach him from organic social environments, the chief work 
of the city pastor is clearly mapped out for him; it consists in 
bringing those who are under his jurisdiction into actual touch 
with the church and into full participation in the corporate life of 
the parish. Many dwell within the official confines of the parish 
who are nowise affected by its corporate life. For them the 
church is, though it may be just around the corner, as if it were 
miles away. And aibeit they live within the parochial territory, 
they have no vital contacts with the parish as a social body. Left 
to themselves, abandoned to their own devices, they will eventually 
be lost to the Church. Of their own accord they will not seek the 
church to which they belong. Being of the migratory type, they 
are not keenly interested in seeking steady church affiliations or 
establishing permanent social relations of any kind. Unfortunately 
a very large portion of the urban population is floating and 
transient, and consequently has very slight interest in its temporary 
surroundings. At best, they will visit the parochial or some other 
nearby church, but they will not become identified with the life of 
the parish. Others, again, unfamiliar with the environment when 
first moving into the new neighborhood, will not know to what 
parish they belong, and putting off inquiries will gradually drift 
into indifference. Their neighbors, as is the wont. with city 
neighbors, are not much inclined to meddle with their affairs or 
to volunteer information that has not been asked for. That is the 
problem af the city parish, the problem of the lost sheep. 

The country parish presents an entirely different and by far, more 
favorable aspect, inasmuch as the church dominates the neigh- 
borhood and is not overshadowed by any competing social institu- 

2 The attitude of the modern nomad towards the local church is well described 
by the author just quoted. He says: “The modern flat and the apartment house 
are destructive of interest in some particular church as a religious home. The 
family which occupies such a place only expects to remain for a short time. 
So situated, with no stake in the soil, and no interest in the community, it 
cannot be expected that such people will pay any attention to the local church. 
They say to themselves: We are only transient campers, without any social or 
business association, where we happen to reside for a few months, and why 
should we bother ourselves about the neighboring church? As a result, a 
great army of church tramps has come into existence. And it is sur- 
prising and disquieting to find how many intelligent and respectable people 


have fallen into this habit of life” 1. c. 36. This description may not alto- 
gether fit the Catholic situation; yet the analogy is very striking. 
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tion. Life gravitates towards the church. The church looms 
large, and truly may be compared to the city on the mountain that 
strikes the traveler’s eye from whatever side he may approach. It 
attracts the surrounding population and plays an overwhelming 


part in their social life. The newcomer need make no inquiries 


concerning it. He can hardly escape its influence. The influence 
of the religious environment is almost irresistible. The moral pres- 
sure exercised has a most beneficial disciplinary effect and strongly 
solidifies the congregation. None of these valuable social aids and 
powerful sanctions are at the disposal of the city pastor, who is 
compelled to attach the members of his flock to the church by 
individual and personal ties. People are not swept to the door of 
the church by social currents in the milieu of the large city. They 
must be personally directed, persuaded and impelled. Consequently, 
the necessity of personal visiting on the part of the parish clergy 
appears at a glance.° 

Pastoral visiting can revitalize a defunct parish. If helpful 
under all circumstances, it is absolutely indispensable in the city 
parish, because it is the only available means by which the parish 
clergy can reach out to their parishioners and, especially, by which 
they can get into touch with that part of their congregation which 
frequently changes its domicile. On his periodical tours through 
his territory, the pastor will make many startling discoveries and 
find many opportunities of doing good. He will find those who 
failed to come to church because no one asked them. He will dis- 
cover those who have almost forgotten that they are Catholics, but 
in whom still a memory stirs that may again be galvanized into life. 
He may rekindle into flame the smoldering embers of a dying faith; 
he may be able to rescue a misguided youth from evil associates; 
he may be privileged to bring a whole family back to the practice of 
long neglected religious duties; he may have the joy of reclaiming 
for the Church children that otherwise might have grown up with- 


3 Dr. H. Swoboda emphasizes this individualized form of pastoral care and 
claims that where it is neglected the leakage in large cities is appalling. Incal- 
culably much depends upon the personal relations between the parish clergy and 
the members of the congregation. The large fringe of the indifferent and the 
religiously disaffected can be drawn into church communion only by such per- 
— attention. Cfr.: Grossstadtseelsorge; eine pastoraltheologische Studie; 
p. 241, 
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out religious training; he may become the happy instrument of 
counteracting the pernicious proselytizing that is always going on 
in urban centers through relief organizations and social agencies; 
he may encourage, stimulate or earnestly exhort, as the circum- 
stances of the case require. The pastoral visit will be the source of 
untold blessings. Without such visiting great numbers would be 
entirely deprived of pastoral care and remain untouched by the 
sanctifying influences of the Church.* 

We have no illusions about such visits; they are anything but 
pleasant and attractive.° They devour much time and tax the 
patience and the resourcefulness of the pastor heavily. No one 
will persevere in them unless he be inspired by true apostolic zeal. 
At times things will happen that are of a discouraging and depress- 
ing nature. When setting out on these journeys, one must be sure 
to have as one’s inseparable companions optimism, cheerfulness, 
kindness, and trust in God. 

Not unappropriately, this canvassing from house to house in 
the interests of religion is by some pastoral theologians called the 
house mission. The designation is a very felicitous one as it indi- 
cates the essential difference between such a visit and a mere social 
call. Its aim is to bring to bear upon the delinquents in religious 
matters the whole weight of pastoral prestige, and to employ all the 
arts of persuasion in order to induce them to comply with their 
religious duties. It is, in fact, a mission on a small scale, a mission 
in a personal key, a heart to heart mission; and, for that very 
reason, more efficacious than a mission that is addressed in an 
impersonal way to a crowd or a mass. From the missionary the 
visiting pastor will take his cue; he will instruct, refute specious 

4 The practice of house to house visiting by the parochial clergy is earnestly 
recommended by a Provincial Council of Rheims: “Non ergo negligat parochus 
morem hunc tam salutarem, singulis paroeciae suae familias certis temporibus 
visitandi. Hocque munus adimpleat cum gravitate simul et modestia et singulari 
caritate. Quamvis enim a quolibet inutili per paroeciam discursu abstinere 
debeat, non tamen officio suo satisfecisse arbitretur, si domi inclusus exspectet, 
ut ad ipsum veniant parochiam. Semper equidem valuit, sed hisce temporibus 
praesertim valet hoc preceptum Domini: Ite ad oves, quae perierunt domus 
Israel.” 

5In countries where the masses have been alienated from the Church and 
filled with hostility towards the clergy, the visiting priest may be exposed to 
indignities and rebuffs. In our country this is not likely to happen; with us 
the garb of the priest is everywhere respected and ensures. to its wearer uni- 


versal courtesy and sympathy. Cfr.: Prof. G. Lenhart, Der Priester und sein 
Tagewerk; Mainz, Kirchheim und Co.; 1920. 
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objections, show the futility of plausible excuses, plead, urge, pre- 
sent strong motives, threaten with the terrible judgments of God, 
and in every way battle with the recalcitrant soul until he snatches 
it from perdition and carries it away as the prey of his divine 
Master. 

The proper shepherding of a large congregation imperatively 
requires this periodical and frequent rounding up of stray sheep, 
which without such personal urging and coaxing would not come 
to the pasture and perish in the wilderness, for, as far as religion 
is concerned, the large city is most truly a wilderness and a desert, 
in which the shepherd must go after his lost sheep and gather in 
the erring lambs. Of course, this personal care must continue after 
the first success has been achieved to prevent the backsliding, which, 
amid the distractions and allurements of the city is so easy. Such 
continual vigilance may be exceedingly trying, but it is the only 
remedy against the defection of lukewarm and indifferent members 
of the flock. The city parish, accordingly, demands a very intensive 
exercise of pastoral care and an unremitting zeal.® 


As a corollary it would follow that a city parish, if the work is 
to be adequately done, has need of a larger staff of priestly laborers 
than a country parish of the same size.‘ The intensive pastoral care 


which we have described constitutes a severe strain under which 
even a robust constitution may break down. Besides, a priest must 
have some leisure to build up his own spiritual life, to practice 
meditation, and to devote himself to the acquisition of knowledge. 


®Cfr.: Dr. Cornelius Krieg, Die Wissenschaft der Seelenleitung; Freiburg, 
B. Herder, vol. 1; p. 463, Der pastorale Hausbesuch. 


7We do not refuse to learn from our separated brethren as far as methods 
are concerned, and will be glad to profit by their experiences. We therefore 
quote from a little pamphlet that comes from the pen of a Protestant minister 
and bears on our topic. The passage reads: “The thorough pastoral oversight 
of a city church and parish demands the service of more than one man to 
each church, even where the church is, relatively considered, a small one. It 
is here that the multiplication of workers on city fields is most imperatively 
called for, and it is from lack of workers at this point that both fields and 
churches are suffering most acutely. Only those who have had considerable 
personal experience in a city parish, and have come thus to know by observa- 
tion the awful misery and sin arising from the unshepherded condition of vast 
numbers of the city’s millions of inhabitants, can adequately estimate the need 
for more laborers in these precious vineyards of the Lord.” Leighton Williams, 
The Church in the City; Philadelphia; p. 20. It can hardly be denied that in 
the congested districts of our large cities, likewise, many Catholics may be 
found that are sheep without a shepherd. They are difficult to reach, because 
they shun rather than seek the pastor. 
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We cannot continualiy draw on our intellectual account and dis- 
tribute spiritual treasures without from time to time replenishing 
our funds and acquiring new values. The city clergy must espe- 
cially guard against spiritual and intellectual impoverishment. The 
monotonous and nerve-racking treadmill work connected with the 
management and the administration of a large city parish is of itself 
not conducive to spiritual growth and mental development. 

The services of devout and discreet members of the parish may 
be profitably enlisted in behalf of this work. Through them the 
pastor can be kept informed of the new arrivals in their respective 
neighborhoods; they may take charge of a family that is remiss in 
the performance of its religious duties and take its members with 
them to church services. The shepherd has his faithful watchdog 
that pursues the wayward sheep and brings it back to the flock. 
The spiritual pastor needs similar help. It stands to reason that 
not everybody is fit for this work, and that the clergy must be very 
cautious in the selection of such lay assistants. 


Wuat Parisu VisitiInc CAN ACCOMPLISH 


Many inspiring lessons in Pastoral Theology may be gathered 
from the life of Cardinal Manning who, throughout his wonderful 
career, was actuated by one predominant motive, pastoral solicitude 
for those entrusted to his care.* It was this pastoral point of view 
that gave the peculiar orientation to all his activities and deter- 
mined his attitude towards all the problems by which he was con- 
fronted in his manifold dealings with men. The battles in which 
he engaged were fought over the same issue. It was pastoral love 
that made him take his stand on the side of labor, that prompted 
him to espouse the cause of democracy, that made him a fierce 
advocate of temperance, and that inspired his heroic efforts in 
behalf of the distressed. The pastoral outlook made him refuse to 
erect a cathedral as long as there were no schools for the children 
of the poor and no homes for the destitute.® As archdeacon of 


8 Cfr.: Henry Edward Manning; His Life and Labors; By Shane Leslie, M.A.; 
New York, P. J. Kenedy and Sons. 

Manning had succeeded to an archbishopric without a cathedral, to a 
priesthood without a Tridentine Seminary, and to a laity without schools. 
He was unwilling to do more than buy the cathedral site. “Could I leave 


>. 
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Chichester, as archbishop of Westminster and as Cardinal, he always 
was and always remained the pastor of his people. 

His relations with the flock which he shepherded, whether it was 
in his obscure Sussex curacy or later in his large archdiocese, were 
intimate and personal. He knew his sheep, their failings and their 
virtues, their trials and their troubles. His heart went out in sym- 
pathy to them. He was always accessible to those who wished to 
approach him. [Even to the squalid quarters of the London slums 
he extended his visits. Wherever his people lived, there would 
he go. 

The later astounding achievements were foreshadowed and pre- 
pared in his early ministry. He could never have become the 
People’s Cardinal had he not been the people’s curate. As a curate, 
by faithful visiting of the members of his flock, he acquired that 
broad outlook upon life that served him in good stead when he 
was exalted to high position, and learned that human sympathy 
that made him take a profound interest in the great social prob- 
lems that agitated his age. His parochial experiences were an 
excellent schooling and valuable training for the future Cardinal. 


Conscientiously and zealously the young curate visited his par- 
ishioners. The Cardinal’s biographer gives some interesting details 
of these visits which we will briefly rehearse. About his work at 
Lavington we read the following. 


“Manning’s notebooks show spiritual dealings with molecatchers, 
copsecutters, poachers, and all Cobbett’s “‘leather-legged race.” The 
downs were scoured for lost sheep. He made almost the entire 
parish communicant. . . . He showed himself paternal, instead of 
patronizing to the simple folk, who came to love and trust him as 
their father and protector. . . . There was an old man who 
wouldn’t go to church, and kept away from him. The Arch- 
deacon hunted him down and caught him in a barn. . . . One of 
his parishioners writes: A wonderful, vigorous man, he counted 
to call on every house in his parish once a fortnight—most of his 
visiting was done by walking—clad in cassock. . . . Manning was 
interested in their daily toil. He went down to the pottery one 


20,000 children without education and drain my friends to pile up stones and 
bricks?” |. ¢. 171 
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day and astonished the men by saying, “I have faith today that | 
can make a pot”; whereupon, in the words of a potter present, “he 
shaped the best pot any man ever made for the first one.” ?° 

A double end Manning accomplished by his visiting: he won 
many for religion, making them zealous church communicants, and 
he enriched himself with knowledge and sympathy that proved very 
serviceable in after life. 


Tue ParisH SURVEY 





If parish visiting is to bear permanent fruit and bring about a 
real and lasting improvement of conditions, it must result in a 
carefully kept and methodically arranged parish survey, in which 
the observations made are tabulated and properly digested for 
future reference. It is only thus that the information accumulated 
can be made available for practical uses. 

The value of the survey is recognized by all social workers. In 
fact, this is an age of surveys and statistics. Possibly, the thing 
is being overdone; still the usefulness and the necessity of a pre- 
liminary survey of the whole situation before starting to apply 
remedial measures cannot be disputed. Modern efficiency along 
the lines of relief work is in great part due to the thorough statistics 
that are gathered before remedies are devised and before any actual 
undertaking is launched upon. The time spent in this manner is 











far from being wasted; it pays abundantly in the long run by pre- 
venting duplication of efforts, groping experimentation and exas- 
perating blunders. Random, though well meant, attempts at 
reform, optimistically undertaken on a basis of insufficient and 
unreliable data have proved to be both wasteful and abortive. The 
survey, though requiring an initial outlay of time and labor, is in 
reality a great time saver and makes for genuine and true 
economy.” 7? 









10]. c, 43-47. 


11 The value of the survey in connection with charitable work is convincingly 
set forth by Dr. William J. Kerby, Professor of Sociology in the Catholic Uni- 
versity, in a recent volume entitled: The Social Mission of Charity; New York, 
The Macmillan Company, Cfr.: pp. 149 and 178. The author deplores the 
inadequacy of Catholic statistics in this field, and tries to overcome the antipathy 
of Catholics to the use of modern methods in their charitable activities. 
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In a large city parish a survey of this kind is an absolute neces- 
sitv. Eventually, it will become a mine of valuable and otherwise 
unavailable information. In a bird’s-eye-view it will exhibit the 
needs of the parish and suggest the possible remedies. Out of it 
large enterprises of far reaching importance may grow; for many 
of the existing abuses go unrelieved because they are not properly 
visualized. An occasional perusal of the parish survey will act as 
a spur to renewed activity and to unrelaxing endeavor. 

As far as the scope of the parish survey is concerned, it should 
not be confined to spiritual matters only, but embrace also social 
conditions. They are frequently so intertwined that it is impossible 
to disentangle them. Vicious environment that results from im- 
proper housing conditions may be put down as a moral factor, but 
undoubtedly it also has an economic connotation. Naturally, the 
parish survey will branch out-into many cognate fields and take in 
territory that, at first blush, seems to have but a remote bearing 
upon spiritual and parochial problems. Consequently, it will stim- 
ulate the clergy’s interest in the numerous economic and social 
questions that are exercising the minds of modern thinkers; it will 
fit the clergy to speak authoritatively on these matters, and to offer 
important contributions towards the solution of present-day diffi- 
culties. The intelligent keeping of a parish survey will provide 
better schooling and training for reform work than a course in 
economics. It will give a sympathetic insight into social condi- 
tions and impart first hand information which is always to be pre- 
ferred to mere book lore. We have already noted that Cardinal 
Manning’s social outlook and sympathy were in a large measure 
due to the experiences he gleaned in his early parish visits and the 
keen analysis he made of them.’? The same may be said of Bishop 


12 An extract from the parish survey kept by Cardinal Manning when he was 
curate at Lavington will prove enlightening as well as diverting. We quote 
again from Mr. Shane Leslie’s excellent biography. “At Graffham, with his 
curate Laprimaudaye, Manning kept a very exact register of the state of his 
flock. Not only was every individual attendance at church noted, but moral 
or ecclesiastical delinquencies were recorded, the former in Latin and the latter 
in Greek. Thus we find staunch churchmen like James H—— “inebrietati 
addictus,” or James S “actibus pessimis deditus,” while local Dissenters were 
labelled oyzouariyos. Of these latter was Edward Bookham, a reprobate 
molecatcher nigh on a hundred years old, who was entered for future’ judg- 
ment as oO QOuartyioros. With pain will the recording angel read when 
the books are opened that Sarah Webb’s life and character are summed in the 
words: “Sells gingerbread—deceitful!” p. 46. 
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von Ketteler, who inaugurated Catholic social reform in Germany, 

The parish survey must not be a mere record of bald facts and 
isolated statements. Facts become illuminating when properly 
co-ordinated and placed in the right perspective. They must be 
seen in the relation of cause and effect. To tabulate the ascertained 
facts is only the first step, to be followed by classification, analysis, 
generalization, interpretation and comprehensive insight. It is 
then that the seemingly dissociated phenomena stand out in their 
causal connection, and the bewildering multiplicity of separate facts 
is reduced to order and unity. From the maze of the observed 
cases certain common characteristics and typical features emerge 
that will facilitate the discovery of appropriate remedies, and 
eventually will result in a standardization of methods.” 

Only where a reliable parish survey is kept can the individual 
cases be followed up until lasting results have been obtained. For 
here, as everywhere else in pastoral work, the key to success is 
dogged perseverance that does not relax its hold upon a case until 
a complete conversion and an absolute cure have been effected. 
The follow-up work may in some cases be done by letter, but 
repeated visits can rarely be dispensed with. 

The willing members of the parish give their pastor little trouble 
and need cause him no anxiety. Like the ninety-nine sheep, they 
may be left to themselves as they will not wander away from the 
pasture ground and readily follow the voice of the shepherd. But 
the one wayward sheep causes more concern and labor than the 


others taken together. If it were not for this one straying lamb, the 






13 Mutatis mutandis, the following will exactly cover our case: “The literature 
of investigation is devoted to exact account and classification of the bald facts 
of poverty. Investigation leads to the discovery of the poor. It sends us in 
search of them, into the dark alleys where their voices are not heard. 

We do not wait for chance to bring a few of the poor to our attention. 

It is much to be regretted that some find it dignified and timely to deride 
statistics and formal research in the service of charity. But no other plan of 
finding the poor is offered to us. . . . When facts are staggering in 
number, we attempt totals, averages, classifications as short forms from which 
to draw guidance in devising general measures to meet them. The statistical 
table does for the student of social conditions and processes just what the 
microscope does in the laboratory. It gives enlarged vision and insight other- 
wise impossible.” W. Kerby, The Social Mission of Charity; p. 149. If 
statistics are so serviceable in the interests of charity, they are likely to prove 
useful also in behalf of religion. For what is true of poverty, holds good also of 
religious indifference: both are inarticulate and have a tendency to secrete 
themselves. To help on a large scale, the light of investigation and _ statistics 
must be turned on them.” 
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ministry would be an unadulterated source of joy and of profound 
gratification. Truly, the shepherd is more necessary for the erring 


sheep than for the docile ones. To use an inelegant, but for all 
that, not less striking and apt, metaphor, the straying lamb is the 
thorn in the flesh of the pastor that gives him no rest, preoccupies 
his thoughts, shatters any budding self-complacency, robs him of 
sleep, tries his patience and causes him many hours of weariness. 
How supreme must his happiness be if, after much wearisome seek- 
ing and tedious toiling, he finally succeeds in rescuing the wilful 
straggler from his own perversity, and safely bestows him in the 
protecting fold. Nothing on earth can be compared to this joy. 
Even as the Lord was sent to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel, so the pastor is sent to the lost members of the flock that 
are in danger of perishing in the wilderness for want of care and 
guidance.** And as the physician passes by the houses of the hale 
and well and wends his way to the abodes of the stricken and the 
afflicted, so the pastor need not lavish his attention on the devout 
and the zealous, but should turn into the bypaths and give his care 
to the sinners, the unappreciative, the indifferent, and the back- 
sliders.*® 
Rev. CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


14 Matt. XV. 24. 
15 Matt. IX. 11-13. 
















THE LABOR-SPY SYSTEM 
By the Rev. JosepH Husstern, S.J., Ph.D. 


A number of articles contributed by me to America at various 
times have served to lay bare from many points of view the work- 
ings of the labor-spy system. Abundant material for this purpose 
was fortunately at my service in original labor-spy reports, in trade- 
union literature, in reports of investigations, in the advertisements 
of detective agencies and in special studies devoted to this subject. 
The labor-spy system, like a gigantic octopus, has wound itself 
about American industry. Great detective companies are spread- 
ing their tentacles over the land, smaller spy agencies are 
often living by blackmail and deception, while mighty corporations 
have developed their own under-cover service as a normal branch 
of their industrial development. 

Large employers in countless instances make no secrecy of this 
matter. When called upon they freely refer to their detective files 
and without a blush of shame present the reports contained in them 
to the social investigator. The industrial situation in the United 
States, in a word, has reached a depth of degeneracy in which 
such a condition has come to be looked upon as normal. Spies are 
not merely placed side by side with the worker in factory and office, 
but they infest the labor unions. The most active and energetic 
members of the trades-union locals are not seldom labor spies. No 
local can ever have the assurance that it does not contain among its 
members, its officers, and its aspirants to posts of responsibility 
these hired labor spies. They are delegates to national conventions. 
They seek to obtain control of the treasuries. They worm them- 
selves into positions of trust where their influence can be power- 
fully used for the making and unmaking of strikes or labor troubles 
of any kind. All this elaborate, expensive and fatally insidious 
system is paid for directly by the employer, and indirectly by the 
long-suffering public. 

Such agencies pose before the world as “‘conciliators,” “‘har- 
monizers” and specialists in social service. Between the different 
484 
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detective companies themselves there is doubtless a very great differ- 
ence in the means and methods habitually employed, and all cannot 
be condemned in the same breath. A certain excuse can moreover 
be urged for them in particular instances where there is question 
of discovering theft of material or where similar purposes may be 
alleged as a partial reason of such service. But their general em- 
ployment is to spy upon labor, or by under-cover methods to in- 
fluence the workingmen according to the desires of the employer, to 
report the conversations of the men, to prepare matter which will 
serve for the dismissal or black-listing of employees, and diligently 
to attend the labor-union meetings that they may give an accurate 
account of these proceedings. For this latter purpose several spies 
are likely to be employed at the same time, all trade-union members, 
whose reports will then be pieced together in the detective agency’s 
office. The spies themselves, even in the same local, will not know 
each other except as they make their own discoveries. Their com- 
bined reports will in all likelihood be filled with misunderstandings 
or misrepresentations of every kind, as experience has proved. It is 
the sheerest folly to place reliance upon such documents. 


Labor-detective reports may be handed in directly by the spy, 
who is known by his number only, or may, as is generally the case, 
be transmitted through the agency’s office. In either case the em- 
ployer will learn just as much or as little as the agency wishes him 
to know and is not seldom systematically deceived in whatever way 
it best suits the financial schemes of the detective company. Even 
the privately-owned “secret service” of large corporations cannot 
be relied upon in its reports. Thus, in the pamphlet on the Denver 
Tramway strike of 1920, published by the Denver Commission of 
Religious Forces, embracing Catholics, Protestants and Jews, we 
find the Tramway Company maintaining its own secret service. 
Through a special invitation, the investigators appointed by the 
various Churches attended a labor-union meeting which was sup- 
posed to be entirely secret and confidential. On the following morn- 
ing the speeches made by these men were lying on the desk of the 
Tramway Company’s office. The document had been patched 
together from the reports of three different labor spies, but in fact 
was distorted to such an extent as to be wholly unreliable, seriously 
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misleading, and even absolutely false. Yet implicit reliance was 
placed on these reports by the Company itself. As the investigators 
add: 


The Company seemed not to understand the ground for bitterness and mis- 
understanding growing out of such reports—rendered by disloyal members of 
a union, piecing together their memory of occurrences. In the very nature 
of the case such information is unreliable, because of the character of the men 
who would accept such employment, and in a controversy such spies are nat- 
urally among the first to cause strife and disorder among the workers. 
Naturally, they wish to justify their employment. Naturally, they are anxious 
to report anything they believe their employers want to learn. Naturally, 
since they cannot make notes without being detected, they must rely upon their 
memory, which must often be faulty. Such reports thus become a serious 
source of bitterness, misleading employers even when the informants make 
reasonable efforts to be accurate, leaving employees bewildered and angry, 
both because of the disloyalty and treason within their camp, and_ because 
of the inexplicable misapprehensions as to their real intentions which are 
created by such blundering and even malicious misrepresentations. 



























To the amazement of the investigators they discovered a few days 
later that a copy of the same deceptive document was in the hands 
of the military commander in charge of the city, who apparently 
guided himself by such misleading information and seemed to have 
been abundantly supplied with similar reports from the same tainted 
source. The identical document had also been generously fur- 
nished to various other public officials. Under such circumstances 
can we wonder at the distrust often displayed by the laboring man 
not merely against his employers but likewise against public officials 
who, in too many instances, have plainly taken sides against him? 
The report on the Denver Tramway strike, signed by Dr. Devine, 
Dr. John A. Ryan and Dr. Lapp, draws the following conclusions: 

The Tramway Company in accordance with very general practice, employed 
spies to learn what the men were doing. It is contended that this is an 
unavoidable practice. But a sensitive conscience can only look with stern 
disapproval upon a practice which substitutes suspicion for confidence and 
treachery for honest dealing. The spy system defeats itself. It deceives no 
one, and it invites counter-espionage. Its agents tend to provoke the evils 
which they are supposed to check. It is admittedly a war measure. Must we 


admit that industry is normally war? The whole system is undoubtedly one of 
the most disruptive influences in our industrial order. 








As an instance of the ubiquitousness of this system I may men- 
tion that a national detective agency, with offices in New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco, offered its labor spies, at practically 
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the same date, to the offices of two publications as different in 
nature as the Catholic America and the Socialist New York Call. 
There was evidently a lack of humor on its part, as a detective 
agent himself remarked to me. America and the Call, while poles 
apart in ethical principles, were at least united in fighting the labor- 
spy system as it is now commonly found in practice. But the appli- 


cation sent to two such publications is evidence of the complete 
assurance of these agencies. They regard themselves as an integral 
part of the existing industrial order. 





BIBLICAL STUDIES 


By the Rev. WALTER Drum, 5.J.* 


Some Mile-posts for the Interpreter of John 


We do not mean to infer that Father Martindale intentionally sets 
aside either the decrees of the Consistorial Congregation, which 
have to do with studies in our seminaries, or the decisions of the 
Holy Office. The only point we make is that a noticeable feature 
of his writings is a reticence on these legislations. He takes routes 
of Biblical interpretation, which they do not urge. There is a 
consequent danger that his readers be misled. 

The Roman Congregations issue decisions, which are norma- 
tive; and are meant to be signs of the mind of the Church teaching. 
Rarely does the Church teaching express her mind in general coun- 
cils. Frequently, in recent years, she has issued extra-conciliar 
expressions of her mind. She has set for us many mile-posts on 
the Staked Plains of Christian doctrine. These mile-posts are 
guides to bishops and priests. They indicate the way of safety,— 
the way of tradition. This is the only way allowed to the minister 
of the Gospel. Whether by the written or spoken word, he stands 
to the faithful as the official representative of the Church teaching: 

How shall they believe in Him, of whom they have not heard? And how 


shall they hear without a preacher? And how shall they preach, unless they 
are sent? . . . Hence faith is by hearing; and hearing is through the word 


of Christ.4 

By “the word of Christ,” the apostolic mission to teach all peo- 
ples,” the priest, the mouthpiece of the Church, is obliged to make 
sure that his message is of the Church. He would do egregious 
wrong, did he use his apostolic mission and authority to palm 
off, as the teaching of the Church, ideas culled from Protestant 
authors and not fully in conformity with the most recent legis- 
lation of Rome. That is the teaching of the reigning Pontiff: 


* Written for this magazine prior to the author’s recent death. 
1 Romans X. 14-17. 
2 Matthew XXVIII. 18-20, and Mark XVI. 15, 16. 
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If ever before, Venerable Brothers, certainly to-day, when not a few boldly 
carp at the authority and power of God revealing and of the Church teaching, 
all Christians, cleric and lay, should be quickened by the apirit of the great 
Doctor. .. . Therefore it behooves that ye by all means raise up many 
and most fit defenders of the holy cause, that they may not only battle against 
those, who deny there is a supernatural order and admit no such thing as 
Divine revelation and inspiration; but they may also take issue with those 
who hanker after profane novelties, dare to interpret Sacred Scripture as if 
it were merely a human book, throw over opinions that have been accepted in 
the Church from venerable antiquity, or so neglect her magisterium as to make 
little of, or to pass by in silence, or treacherously and rashly to distort to their 
own way of thinking, the Constitutions of the Apostolic See and the decrees 
of the Pontifical Biblical Commission. May all Catholics follow the golden 
rule of the holy Doctor; and, giving ear to their Mother, abide in all modesty 
within the ancient boundaries set by the Fathers and ratified by the Church.® 


A Recent INSTANCE IN PoINnt 
4 
The ‘‘ancient boundaries, set by the Fathers, and ratified by the 
Church” in recent legislation of Roman Congregations concerning 
the New Testament, are not so insisted upon by Fr. Martindale 
as to induce his readers to “abide in all modesty” within them. 
For it is his wont to “pass by in silence” these important documents. 
I. PorLz_-MARTINDALE. We cite, as an instance of this omin- 
ous silence, Poelzl-Martindale, The Passion and Glory of Christ.* 
The work of the author is scholarly and most praiseworthy,— 
unless, perhaps, in one passage. We have not seen the original; nor 
does the English translation indicate how far reaching is the revi- 
sion of Fr. Martindale. However, attention should be called to 
this error in interpretation. 
Matthew® and Mark® witness to only one angel, who spoke to 
the affrighted women in the empty tomb of the Risen Jesus. Luke’ 
is more detailed, in handing down the incident; and mentions two 


angels, who addressed the women. No contradiction is apparent. 
Our explanation may seem naive; yet it is in keeping with the 
historical worth of the Synoptics. 


3 Cf. Spiritus Paraclitus, the encyclical on the fifteenth centenary of the death 
of St. Jerome, Acta Apostolice Sedis, 15 September 1920, p. 404. 

*The Passion and Glory of Christ, a Commentary on the Events from the 
Last Supper to the Ascension. By Monsignor F. X. Poelzl, Professor of 
Theology at the University of Vienna; translated by A. M. Buchanan; revised 
and edited by Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J. (New York, Wagner, 1919). 

5 XXVIII. 5-7. 

* XVI. 5-7. 

TXXIV. 3-8. 


9 
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Matthew reports the words of one angel: 


Fear ye not! For I know that ye seek Jesus, who was crucified. He is not 
here; for He is risen, as He said. Come, see the place, where He was Jaid. 
And going quickly, tell His disciples that He is risen from the dead. And 
lo, He goeth before you into Galilee. There ye shall see Him. Lo, I have told 
you. 


Mark witnesses to substantially the same words, said by the same 
angel. 
Luke represents ¢wo angels as saying: 


Why seek ye the Living among the dead? He is not here; but He is risen, 
Recall how He, being still in Galilee, spoke to you saying: The Son of Man 
must be handed over into the hands of sinful men, be crucified, and on the 
third day rise again. 

There is no need to interpret the two angels, in the guise of men, 
speaking these words in unison. Luke conflates what the two angels 
separately said; abbreviates the words of the Matthean angel, in 
the form we have italicised; and preserves for us the saying of the 
second angel. This simple explanation may be-too naive to impress 
the subjectively sensitized mind of the prejudiced higher ciritic. 
None the less, it adequately harmonises the Synoptic narrative; and 
reverently precludes suspicion of error from their witness. 

Poelzl-Martindale does not preclude such suspicion: 


It is probable that only one (angel) spoke, and therefore he alone is men- 
tioned by St. Matthew and St. Mark. Some commentators suggest, with less 
probability, that St. Luke mentions two angels because he confuses the vision 
seen by the women, with that seen subsequently by Mary Magdalen, when two 
angels were present.§ 

“Tt is not probable that only one spoke.” For Luke says that the 
two angels said the words, which he reports; and the Author of 
Scripture guarantees the inerrancy of Luke’s statement. Moreover 
the suggestion that Luke confuses the vision of the women with 
that of Mary Magdalen is utterly erroneous; and made only by 
those who “dare to interpret Sacred Scripture as if it were merely 
a human book.” In his inspired narrative, Luke cannot have erred 
even by the minor detail of the number of angels he reports as 
speaking to the women. Neither Luke’s confused memory, nor a 
confusion in his catechesis,—whether written or oral,—-is respon- 
sible for the absolute truth of every historical fact he narrates. This 


*Cf. Poelzl-Martindale, p. 278. 
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responsibility is of God alone. As Pope Benedict XV, citing Provi- 
‘dentissimus Deus of Leo XIII, says: 


Inspiration extends, without any preference or distinction, to all parts of the 
Bible; so that no error can enter into the inspired text. . . . Utterly impos- 
sible were it either to restrict inspiration to only certain parts of Sacred Scripture, 
or to grant that the sacred writer erred.® 


Il. Prerace TO THE Work. ‘This erroneous interpretation of 
the Lucan narrative may belong to Monsignor Poelzl. However, 


the preface to the English translation of his work is by Fr. Mar- 


tindale. Herein he recommends to the laity “M. J. Lagrange’s noble 
work, S. Marc.” This work is in very truth noble; and most use- 
ful to the Catholic Biblical scholar. However, S. Marc defends the 
priority of Mark, and the two-source theory of the origin of the 
Synoptics; and both these theories were condemned by the Biblical 
Commission, on 26 June IgI2, seven years before Fr. Martindale 
writes. In his recent revision of S. Marc, the learned author, faith- 
ful as ever to Rome’s decisions, identifies the Aramic Matthew with 
the Logia; and saves the priority of Matthew.” 


A Seconp Case IN Pornt 


Another instance of the careless writing of Father Martindale is 
seen in his Virgin Birth.” The page of the cover, which is obverse 
to the text, informs us that this pamphlet is for college students. 
Now Catholic college students, in their study of the Bible, have 
need chiefly to realize that the Church gave us the Bible. They 
should found their Biblical opinions entirely on the infallible and 
other authoritative decisions of the Church. Father Martindale 
here substitutes his.own ideas in the stead of ecclesiastical and pa- 
tristic interpretations. 

I. THe Census oF Quirtnius. In regard to the enrolment 
under Quirinius,* Fr. Martindale sums up a rationalistic objec- 
tion with the words: “If Christ, then, was born 6-4 B. C., and 
Quirinius held office, and had the enrolment in 6 A. D., Luke is 


® Spiritus Paraclitus, Acta Apostolice Sedis, 15 September, 1920, pp. 394, 395. 


10Cf. M. J. Lagrange O. P., S. Marc (Paris: Gabalda, Ist ed. 1911, 2d ed. 
1920) ; Acta Apostolice Sedis, IV. 463. 


72 London: Catholic Truth Society, no date. 
13 Luke IT. 1-3. 
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clearly wrong.” “Luke is clearly wrong!’ An inspired evangelist 
errs in his witness! Does Fr. Martindale make this statement as 
his own? He does not repudiate it. His reticence leaves upon the 
reader the impression that he really thinks the inspired “Luke js 
clearly wrong.”’ For, in reply to the rationalistic objection against 
Luke’s historicity in the matter of the enrolment under Quirinius, 
he begins with a very weak-kneed admission of the possibility of 
such an error: 

Even were he wrong in this detail of chronology, that scarcely should impair 


his general value as a historian. Still, mistake on this point were odd in one 
who so accurately had sought out the “origins.” 14 


Il. Taken ApoLoGeTicaLty. Ir. Martindale is not treating 
the Virgin Birth apologetically, but dogmatically: not as a fact, 
which is historically established independently of the Church; but 
as a dogma of our faith, which has been infallibly taught by the 
Church. For he does not tell us that his treatise is apologetic. He 
is writing on a dogmatic, and not an apologetic question; and is 
conscious of this fact. Witness his denial that there is any “neces- 
sary connection between the Divinity and the Virgin Birth.” * 
Why not? Because the Divinity of Jesus is apologetically proven; 
whereas His Virgin Birth need not be so proven. 

Were Fr. Martindale writing about the Virgin Birth from an 
apologetic standpoint, there would needs be no concern about the 
historicity of Luke in narrating the enrolment of Quirinius; our 
concern would be about the failure to prove the dogma of Mary’s 
virginity in giving birth to Jesus. In apologetics, we prescind from 
the inspirational value of the Gospel; and consider the document 
merely as a human, historical witness. So considered, the Gospel 
of Luke has an apologetic worth, which guarantees “his general 
value as an historian,’—not his accuracy in minor details, such as 
this bothersome census, or even the Virgin Birth. 

The dogmatic theologian accepts the Third Gospel as an inspired 
book, absolutely inerrant in its very statement. Not so the apolo- 
gist. He first proves that Luke is a reliable historian, whose 
Gospel in its substance ——its main outline and purpose,—has such 


14 The Virgin Birth and the Gospel of the Infancy. By C. C. Martindale, S.J. 
(London: Catholic Truth Society), p. 18. 
15 Op. cit., p. 10, in footnote. 
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historic worth as no prudent man can gainsay. Now the census of 
Quirinius and the Virgin Birth of Jesus are not a part of the sub- 
stance of the Gospel of Luke. Lwuke’s main outline includes the 
existence, Divine Ambassadorship, and Messianic message of Jesus; 
His establishment of the Church; His prophetic and miraculous evi- 
dence in proof of the truth of the claim of Divine Ambassador- 
ship.* The apologist, taking Luke as an Aistorian and not as an 
inspired historian, may waive the evangelist’s statements about the 
census and the Virgin Birth,—as not pertaining to the main outline 
of his history,—without impairing “his general value as a his- 
torian” and an apologetic witness. 

III. TakEN DocMaTIcALLy. Fr. Martindale is not an apolo- 
gist in this treatise; he does not waive Luke’s witness to the Virgin 
Birth. He treats this question dogmatically ; and proves the dogma 
from the authority of Luke as an inspired historian. Hence it is 
much to be regretted that, in regard to the census of Quirinius, he 
unnecessarily yields to rationalists. 

As dogmatic theologians, proving a dogina of the Church from 
an inspired book of the Bible, we may in truth admit that a Scrip- 
tural passage is not chronology; but, so long as we take a passage 
of Luke as chronological in the intention of the sacred writer, we 
may not admit that Luke was “wrong in this detail of chronology.” 
We may not admit that Luke was wrong in any inspired statement 
he made. We may deny that a sacred writer intended to write 
chronoligical history; but we must hold that every statement he 
makes, is true in the sense he intends. We must defend as fact 
narrative Luke’s every complete historical thought.’7 [t is not 
enough that “his general value as a historian” be not impaired. He 
is infallibly true not only in everything he asserts, but also in all 
that he hints at or conjectures. This is the tenor of the Biblical 
Commission, when it bids us bear in mind: 


The Catholic dogma of the inspiration and inerrancy of Sacred Scripture, 
whereby all that the sacred writer asserts, enunciates, insinuates, must be held 
to be asserted, enunciated, insinuated by the Holy Spirit.18 


1° Cf. The Divinity of Christ. By Rev. Walter Drum, S.J., 3d ed. (Woodstock 
College: Woodstock, Maryland, 1918) pp. 21 ff. 
7 This is the teaching of the Biblical Commission, 26 June 1912. 
18 Cf. the last decision of the Biblical Commission,—that on St. Paul’s teach- 
g about the Parousia, 18 June 1915, Dubium ii, Acta Apostolice Sedis, 20 


in 
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Our guarantee of the accuracy of all that Luke asserts, is the fact 
that he was inspired, and not the fact that he “accurately sought out 
the ‘origins’.”. Error would be “odd” in an accurate histotian; it is 
impossible in an inspired, sacred writer. The Catholic college 
student neither understands, nor defends the inerrancy of Scrip- 
ture, so long as he is satisfied to fend off the accusation that Luke 
was “odd,” and to stand fast only for “his general value as a 
historian.” 

We have already noted that, in this booklet on the Virgin Birth, 
Fr. Martindale accepts the priority of Mark over Matthew,” an 
opinion condemned by the Biblical Commission. He also seems 
oblivious of the one and only one Author of Scripture, when rating 
Luke as “the most ‘scientific’ of the Evangelist historians.” * Asa 
priest, who writes for Catholics, he should base his opinions upon 
the solid foundations of the normative decisions of the Roman con- 
gregations. 


SoME DECREES OF THE HOLY OFFICE 


In the course of these studies, we have contrasted the writings 
of Fr. Martindale with the decisions of the Holy Office. Hence it 
seems appropriate to note some of his opinions, which may lead 
his readers away from the rulings of that authoritative body on 
the Gospel of John. 

One thing stands out most prominently in the last decree of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Inquisition, which bears directly on the 
Fourth Gospel. The Holy Office is determined to uphold the fun- 
damental principle that John is an historian and not merely a mystic. 
In its epoch-making pronouncement, Lamentabili sane, which 
summed up the errors of Modernists, the condemnation of propo- 
sitions 16-18 is directed against the purely mystic interpretation of 
John. The Holy Office emphatically stands by his historicity; and 
does not even hint at any mysticism, such as Fr. Martindale sets 
forth, when teaching the laity How to Read St. John’s Gospel. No 
harm would come to his readers, did they understand that he was 


July 1915, p. 357; also our article on this document, “The Biblical Commission 
and the Parousia.” Ecclesiastical Review, October, 1915, pp. 472 ff. 

19 Op. cit., p. 9. 

20 Op. cit., p. 12. 
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not teaching them How to Read St. John’s Gospel according to a 
literal meaning or a typical sense. But they are not likely to think 
he is mystically accommodating, piously playing with, the Fourth 
Gospel. For he relies on Calmes, who quite generally destroys the 
historical worth of John; and he again and again shows that he is 
trying to analyze the content of the consciousness of John, and to 


interpret the Fourth Gospel in a mystic sense that the sacred writer 
intended. Hence we shall study these three condemned proposi- 
tions; and mark the corresponding pitfalls of Fr. Martindale, which 
may escape the attention of his readers. 


CONDEMNED Proposition No. 16 


The narratives of John are not strictly history, but a mystic contemplation 
of the Gospel; the discourses, contained in the Gospel, are theological medita- 
tions on the mystery of salvation, which are void of historical truth.21 


Modernists deny the historicity of John; and explain as “a mystic 
contemplation of the Gospel” the discourses, which he attributes to 
Jesus. Fr. Martindale does not deny John’s historical worth; but 
xpends practically all his interpretation on a mystic contemplation 
of the Gospel. 


The discourses of Jesus start as He historically gave them. Then, 
according to I*r. Martindale, John’s emotions become aroused; he 
substitutes his own personality tor our Saviour’s; and attributes to 
Jesus the “theological meditation” of the evangelist. When Our 
Lord tells Nicodemus that Ilis witness to Himself is not accepted 
by the Jews,” the rousing of the evangelist’s emotions 


causes his own personality to expand here and dominate, and absorb the 
discourse. . . . The Evangelisi’s habitual thought, and therefore style, begin 
to pierce upwards through the narrative. . . . Nicodemus is forgotten; John 
soars to the place where the Word lives contemplating God.?3 


This exposition is not to be confounded with the opinion of those 
Catholic exegetes, who end the discourse of Jesus with verse 12 
or 15, and assign to John verses 13 to 21 or 16 to 21. No suffi- 
cient reasons are given for thus lopping off part of the recitative, 
and assigning it to the narrative portion of the chapter. However, 


Cf. Decree of the Holy Office, Lamentabili sane, 3 July 1907, No. 16, 
Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridion, 11th ed., No. 2016. 


22 John III. 11. 
22 Catholic World, August, 1919, p. 625. 
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such an intepretation is not an attempt to foist John’s consciousness 
into a discourse of Jesus. 


That is what Fr. Martindale does. At verse 11, he erroneously 


makes John’s “own personality to expand and dominate, and 
absorb the discourse” of Jesus. Such a theory of an all unconscious 
gliding of the personality of John into a discourse of Our Lord is 
not in keeping with the historical worth of John the Historian. 
Almost of necessity Fr. Martindale misleads the reader to fancy 


that, from verse 11, a discourse of Jesus becomes John’s “theolog- 
ical meditations on the mystery of salvation, which are void of 
historical truth.” “In ‘if things of earth . . .” his mind is re- 
focussed, for a moment, on the person of Christ; but very soon the 
Saint spreads his own eagle’s wings.’ That is to say, in verse 12, 
John thinks a moment of Christ as speaking. Then Christ is forgot; 
Nicodemus is forgot; and we have a Johannine mystic contempla- 
tion until the end of the discourse, which the Fourth Gospel assigns 
to Jesus. 


CONDEMNED Proposition No. 17 


The Fourth Gospel exaggerated the miracles, not simply so as to make them 
appear more extraordinary, but also that they might more fittingly symbolize 
the work and the glory of the Word incarnate.?4 


I. SympBoLicAL Purpose or JouHn. Fr. Martindale does not 
hold that the Fourth Gospel exaggerates the miracles of Our Lord. 
He does hold that John chose these miracles “that they might fit- 
tingly symbolize the work of the Word incarnate.” John “hands 
down reliable facts . . . yet he does select, arrange, and interpret 
them in accordance with his directive ideas.” ** In this wise, the 
miracles and sayings of Jesus, in the Johannine tradition, become 
an organic and vitalized complex. Such symbolical interpretation 
of his facts is distinctive of the Fourth Gospel. The Synoptists are 
rather analysts than symbolists; John is rather a symbolist than 
an analyst. 

This is no mere accommodation, no pious and mystic application 
of the Fourth Gospel to the spiritual life; it is a symbolical inter- 


24Decree Lamentabili sane, 3 July 1907, No. 17; Denzinger-Bannwart, 
Enchiridion, 11th ed., No. 2017. 


2% Cathel:- World, July, 1919, p. 465. 
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pretation,—an exegesis of a symbolism, which the Holy Spirit is 
fancied to have inspired John to intend. Fr. Martindale never 
proves his theory of Johannine symbolism. There is no possible 
proof thereof. 

Certainly, John omits many miracles of Jesus. Undoubtedly, 
he selects and arranges his facts “in accordance with his directive 
ideas.” But he does not synibolically interpret them. John is no 
more a symbolist than are the Synoptics. This Johannine symbol- 
ical interpretation of the facts of the Fourth Gospel is fancy 
fetched. . 


Then what are the directive ideas, in accordance with which 
John selects and arranges his facts? He tells us: first, to prove 
that “Jesus is the Christ the Son of God”; secondly, to bring his 
readers to believe in this dogma; thirdly, by the power of Christ 
to lead them, through this faith, unto eternal life.” There is abso- 
lutely nothing of the symbolical, nothing of a mystic interpretation 
of facts, evidenced in the consciousness of the evangelist, when he 
states the three directive ideas, that influenced him in the writing 
of his Gospel. 


The symbolical interpretation of facts, which Fr. Martindale 
thinks to find in the consciousness of John, may unfortunately mis- 
lead the laity into the erroneous notion that the evangelist literally 
intended mere symbols, not in the facts, but in the dressing up of 
these facts. For John’s personality is said to enter into the facts, 
to charge them with new meanings, and to raise them from the 
realm of mere historical fact into the more rarified atmosphere of 
symbols. So it comes to pass that the facts of the Fourth Gospel 
“more fittingly symbolize” the directive idea, which John has 
evolved from his inner consciousness : 

His powerful personality conditioned his attitude to any fact and selected 
certain features in the landscape of his retrospect. . . . No fact could 
remain mere fact, but became charged with meaning, often with many meanings, 


and carried him beyond the unprofitable flesh into the realm of the vivifying 
Spirit.28 


Il. His Facts CHARGED wITH Sympo.LtsM. Note that “no 


26 John XXI, 25. 
*7John, XX. 30. 
*8 Catholic World, July, 1919, p. 466. Italics are ours. 
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fact could remain mere fact” in the consciousness of John; it “be- 
came charged with meaning,” with the symbolism of his mystic 
contemplation of the Gospel. In reading the Fourth Gospel, “wwe 
must expect and look for’’ a “spiritual meaning symbolized by the 
facts.” *° 

Why must we? The only meaning of John, which “we must 
expect and look for,” is that intended by the Holy Spirit. Fr. 
Martindale takes it for granted, though it cannot be proven, that 
John was inspired by the Holy Spirit to intend a “spiritual mean- 
ing symbolized by his facts.’ ‘‘No fact could remain mere fact, 
but became charged with meaning,” just as the fact-narrative of 
the discourse of Jesus to Nicodemus® docs not remain a fact. 

Here only the first verse out of twelve is interpreted by Fr. 
Martindale as spoken by Jesus; and, of the rest, only one verse 
imports a thought of Him, to whom the evangelist assigns the whole 
discourse. The statement, “Jesus made answer, and said to him” * 
thus becomes “void of historical truth.” The reply of Jesus, ac- 
cording to the Gospel, is not a reply of Jesus, according to Fr. 
Martindale. John’s “powerful personality” has entered into this 
discourse of Jesus; and has “conditioned his attitude to” that which 
Jesus actually said. In the end, the discourse of Jesus is so charged 
with Johannine meanings as to be his own “theological meditation 
an evolution of the inner conscious- 





on the mystery of salvation,” 
ness of John the Mystic. That is the unfortunate error, into which 
they may fall, who learn from Fr. Martindale How to Read St. 
John’s Gospel. 

What is “the work of the Word incarnate,” symbolized by the 
facts, to which John’s “powerful personality conditioned his atti- 
tude”? The directive idca, “his dominant idea . . . his supreme 


7233 


covering idea, for the better expression of which the evangelist 
selects his facts, to charge them with a mystic meaning, is “Cosm- 
munion with the Living God through Christ which is life itself” ™ 


that is, the mystic union of the soul with God by the Christ-life. 


29 Catholic World, July, 1919, loc. cit. 

30 John III. 10-21. 

81 John III. 10. 

82 Catholic World, August, 1919, p. 631. 

33 Catholic World, August, 1919, p. 625. Italics are not ours. 
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To this we reply that the doctrine of the Communion of Saints 
in the mystic Christ is, indeed, Johannine as well as Pauline; but 
it is not the chief organic, dominant, directive idea according to 
which the miracles and other facts of the Fourth Gospel are all 
selected. The idea of Communion with the Lwing God through 
Christ does not dominate John the Historian in his choice of these 
miracles as do other leading ideas of the Gospel. The doctrine that 
the soul in grace is mystically united with Christ, does not direct 
John to charge his miracles with a dynamic of the Johannine con- 
sciousness. 

John is dominated chiefly by his first and second leading ideas. 
He selects, deploys, and marshals his facts, as if they were an 
organic whole, functioning according to two directive, apologetic 
ideas: the proof of the Divinity of Christ, and belief in that truth 
by his readers. A third lettmotif of the Gospel is eternal life, 
wherewith all are energized who have living faith in Christ. 

The evangelist did not evolve this idea of life as one of the 
leading ideas of his Gospel, and then charge his facts therewith. 
No, he found some of the facts already charged. He scrupulously 
wrote down, and faithfully reported to us those discourses of Jesus, 
which are dynamized with this idea of eternal life. As for John’s 
selection of miracles, and other facts of the life of Christ,—besides 
these discourses of Jesus,—with the intention symbolically to inter- 
pret them of the soul’s “Communion with the Living God through 
Christ,’—that theory is arbitrary and misleading. 

Why arbitrary? Because Fr. Martindale gives no proof that 
John the Historian was an inspired dynamo-mystic, who, under 
the direction of the Holy Spirit, selected the miracles and other 
doings of Jesus, and charged them with a mystic meaning to 
“work in function of one another, and of his supreme covering idea, 
Eternal Life.” ** 

Why do we say that this theory is misleading? Because the 
readers of Fr. Martindale may get the impression that John nar- 
rates his miracles of Jesus not so much with an apologetic as with 
a mystic purpose. This impression would not conform with John’s 
clear statement of the reason why he wrote his Gospel. 





34 Catholic World, August, 1919, p. 631. Italics not ours. 
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III. Turis SYMBOLISM IS MADE MORE OF THAN THE APOLOGETIC 
PuRPOSE OF JoHN. The historical worth of the miracles of Jesus 
is of prime importance to the Holy Office, because they are an 
essential to our apologetic proof of the divine Ambassadorship of 
the Christ. He appeals to them in proof of the truth of His claim 
to a God-given mission to establish His Church, for the infallible 
and indefectible handing down of His message to the world. Fr. 
Martindale almost belittles these miracles by contrast with his mys- 
ticism, which looms large as a covering idea in his interpretation. 
He may mislead his readers to sbstitute this directive idea for the 
Church itself, just as any Protestant might be expected to do. Here 
are his words: 

Christ’s miracles . . . are not the best He can do for us; nor all that 
he intends to do for us. After all, the physical cures and even resuscitations 
had been paralleled, long ago, by other accredited envoys of God. The real 
difference is in the message,—a difference affecting alike the nature of the 
Messenger, and the kind of work which He really intends to be His work: His 
unique, unshared work achieved within the soul. It stands to reason, that in the 
long run, the unique quality in Christ can only declare itself through itself; 
and the unique work done in souls, be adequately recognized not by sight, but 
by faith, issuing, as it well may be, into a unique and unmistakable experience.** 

This whole passage mystifies us. It is bewilderingly different 
from what we teach about the purpose of the miracles of Our 
Lord in the Catholic apologetic process. The Vatican defines that 
God’s purpose in the miracles of Christ was to provide “signs of 
divine revelation, which are most certain and suited to the intelli- 
gence of all men.” ** And the council anathematizes him, who says 
that “men should be moved to faith only by the internal experience 
of each or by private revelation” ;** while it infallibly defines that 
the divine origin of the Christian religion is proven by the miracles 
of the New Testament.** To this evidence from the Vatican, we 
add the teaching of the Church, which is implied in the condemna- 
tion of the following proposition by the Holy Office: 


While Jesus carried on His ministry, He did not speak with intent to teach 


85 Catholic World, October, 1919, p. 75. Italics ours. 


36 Session iii, 24 April 1870, Dogmatic Constitution on Faith, Chapter 4; 
Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridion, 11th ed. No. 1795. 


37 Session III, Canones, III De Fide, No. 3; Denzinger-Bannwart No. 1812. 
88 Tbid. Canones, iii, De Fide, No. 4; Denzinger-Bannwart, No. 1813. 
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that He was the Messias; nor were his miracles wrought with a view to 
demonstrate that truth.*? 


In the light of these ecclesiastical decisions, let us go through 
Fr. Martindale’s contrast of the Miracles of Christ with His work 
in the individual soul. 


“Christ’s miracles . . . are not the best He can do for us; nor 
all that He intends to do for us.” Quite so, if these miracles be 
taken apart from their apologetic purpose. But ‘“‘Christ’s miracles 
are the best He can do for us, amd all that He intends to do for us,”’ 
to establish once for all the objective truth of His Messianic mis- 
sion. His miracles should not be divorced from their apologetic 
purpose. 

“After all, the physical cures and even resuscitations had been 
paralleled, long ago, by other accredited envoys of God.” No; not 
by such an Envoy, nor with such an apologetic purpose. Jesus 
wrought His miracles to prove His Divinity, and the Father’s com- 
mission to establish the Kingdom that should endure for ever. 
Moreover, the Johannine Christ appeals to His resurrection ;*° and 
rises from the dead in proof of the truth of His witness to Himself. 
That miracle “had not been paralleled, long ago, by other accredited 
envoys of God.” 


“The real difference is in the message,—a difference affecting alike 
the nature of the Messenger, and the kind of work which He really 
intends to be His work.”” Thus far this sentence rings true. Moses, 
for instance, wrought his miracles in confirmation of his Jahwistic 
message; Jesus, in proof of His Messianic message. “The real 
difference is in the message.”” The Mosaic claims were far other 
than those of Jesus. This difference between the Mosaic message 
and that of the Christ was ‘‘a difference affecting alike the nature 
of the Messenger, and the kind of work which He really intends 
to be His work.” 

What work did the Man God really intend to be His work? 
First, the establishment of the Church as a means of salvation; and 
secondly, the salvation of men by means of the Church. “As the 


No. 
49 John II. 18-22. 


a sane, No. 28; Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridion, 11th ed. 
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Father hath sent me, so I send you.** “Go ye to all the world, 
preach the Gospel to all creation. He that believeth and is baptized, 
shall be saved; He that believeth not, shall be damned.*? 

According to Fr. Martindale, what was “the kind of work, which 
He really intends to be His work?” “His unique, unshared work 
achieved within the soul’? Now we come to the bewildering part, 
which may mislead its readers. They are not clearly told that the 
great work, which Jesus intended His miracles to confirm, was the 
establishment of the Church, and the handing down of the Mes- 
sianic message by means of an infallible, and indefectible teaching 
body. It is almost inevitable that they exclude the Church, while 
rating the Messianic work of Jesus in the perplexing terms of 
Fr. Martindale. 

“The kind of work, which He really intends to be His work,” 
effected by the Messianic message of Jesus, is “His unique, un- 
shared work achieved within the soul.” Hence, not the Church as 
a visible Kingdom outside the individual soul. “Christ’s miracles 
are not the best He can do for us.” They were selected by John 
to “work in function of one another, and of his supreme covering 
idea, Eternal Life’ ;** “that they might more fittingly symbolize the 
work of the word incarnate.” ** “His unique, unshared work 
achieved within the soul.” This work of Jesus is not through the 
ministration of the Church. No share in this work had the Church. 
It is an “unique, unshared work achieved within the soul.” There 
is no need whatsoever of a Church in this Modernistic rating of the 
miracles of Jesus. For “the wnigque quality in Christ can only 
declare itself through itself.” This “wnique quality in Chnist”’ 
seems to tell us “the nature of the Messenger.’”’ His Messiahship 
does not declare itself by the establishment of the Church. It 
“can only declare itself through itself.” And how do we recog- 
nize the “unique work done in souls” by Christ? “Not by sight,” 
not by a visible Church; “but by faith, issuing, as well as may be, 
into a unique and unmistakable experience.” And what is this 
“unique and unmistakable experience’? It seems to be “the internal 


41 John XX. 21. 

42 Mark XVI. 15, 16. 

48 Catholic World, August, 1919, p. 631. 

44 Lamentabili sane, condemned proposition No. 17. 
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experience,” which is the rule of faith substituted by Protestants 
for the Church, and condemned by the Vatican Council.* 

Surely, Fr. Martindale does not mean this. Yet his description 
of the “unique, unshared” Messianic work of Jesus carries to the 
lay reader such erroneous, Protestant ideas. 


CONDEMNED ProposITIon No. 18 


John lays claim to be a witness of Christ; but, as a matter of fact, he is 
merely an eminent witness of Christian life,—that is, of the life of Christ in 
the Church at the end of the first century.*® 


The Holy Office insists that John is “a witness of Christ.” 
Fr. Martindale does not deny this Catholic interpretation of the 
Fourth Gospel; but may mislead his readers by reticence on the 
historical worth of John, and a stressing of him as “an eminent 
witness of Christian life——that is, of the life of Christ in the 
Church at the end of the first century.”’ 

To the Catholic, John is inspired to narrate with infallible, his- 
torical accuracy, the facts of his tradition just as they occurred. 
To Fr. Martindale, these facts have been charged with the dynamic 
of Christian life. “Incidents at first half-understood, even mis- 
understood, as he confesses, had become illuminated by the light 
of the lived Christian life.” ** John presents these incidents as “an 
eminent witness of Christian life,—that is, of the life of Christ in 
the Church.”’ For “‘life is the keynote to John’s Gospel.” ** 


(1) The Eucharistic Discourse. Take the Eucharistic discourse 
at Capharnaum * as an instance. The historical fact, meant by 
John and guaranteed by the Author of Scripture, is that Jesus spoke 
these wonderful words of the sixth chapter of John. Catholic 
exegetes explain what Jesus meani in this discourse. Is that what 
Fr. Martindale attempts to do? No; he seeks to interpret what 
John meant here to write, and what the Christian conscience has 
evolved as the meaning of the chapter. 

(11) As interpreted by the Christian Conscience. The incident 


48 Session III, Canones iii, De Fide No. 3; Denzinger-Bannwart, No. 1812. 

46 Decree Lamentabili sane, 3 July 1907, No. 18; Denzinger-Bannwart, En- 
chiridion, 11th ed., No. 2018. 

47 Catholic World, July, 1919, p. 466. 

‘8 Thid., p. 468. 

49 John VI. 26, ff. 
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has “become illuminated by the light of the lived Christian life,” 
In the Eucharistic discourse, John does not “set out to write 
primarily, or even exclusively, of the Eucharist.” That idea js 
“inadequate.” However, “even if John had not meant to write of 
the Eucharist, after his whole life time spent in using that Sacra- 
ment, it could not but have come into his mind once he found 
himself writing down the phrases we have quoted.” So, too, be- 
cause of these phrases, the Eucharist infallibly enters into the 
content of the Christian consciousness. ‘That the Eucharist is 
being thought of by writer and reader of this chapter is psycho- 
logically inevitable.”’ °° 
Fr. Herbert Lucas, S.J., says, a propos of this interpretation: 


It comes as something of a shock to be told (as many readers will think that 
they are being told) that the Eucharist is not at least the primary subject of 
Our Lord’s great discourse on “the Bread of Life,” which occupies the larger 
portion of the chapter.5! 


To this, Fr. Martindale at once makes reply : 


Chapter VI refers “principally and directly’ to the Holy Eucharist, though 
not, as he allows, exclusively, nor in isolation; that is, not out of connection with 
the primary theme of the Gospel as a whole, which is the gift of Eternal life to 
man through Our Blessed Lord.5? 


This “gift of Eternal life’ is not the primary, but the third 
leading idea ‘‘of the Gospel as a whole.’ Its primary global theme 
is the Divinity of Christ; and next in importance, as a theme of 
the Fourth Gospel, is belief in the Divinity of Jesus. That is 
John’s own rating of his global themes.** However, this is apart 
from the point at issue. The main point that we are making is that 
Fr. Martindale here neglects the simple, literal, historical interpre- 
tation, which is that Jesus gave this discourse; fails to interpret 
what Jesus meant to say in the discourse; and wrongly fixes his 
attention upon what he takes to be “psychologically inevitable” as 
“being thought of by writer and reader of this chapter.”” John is 
here not an historian; but a theologian, who assigns to Jesus the 
Johannine thesis of the mystic union of the soul with Christ by 
“the life of Christ in the Church at the end of the first century.” 


50 Cf. St. John the Evangelist, pp. 73, 74. 

51 The London Tablet, 8 January 1921, p. 38. 
52 The London Tablet, 15 January 1921, p. 85. 
53 John XX. 31. 
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“The global theme, as of the Gospel, so of this chapter, is vital 
unification with Christ.” ** 

Such an interpretation, not of what Jesus meant to say, but of 
what “is being thought of by writer and reader of this chapter” may 
mislead the layman. It “is psychologically inevitable’ that he 
fall into the error of interpreting these Eucharistic teachings of 
Jesus in terms of John “merely an eminent witness of Christian 
life—that is, of the life of Christ in the Church at the end of 
the first century.” 

(i) As Meant by Jesus. The global theme of this discourse of 
Jesus is the necessity of real eating of His Body and real drinking 
of His Blood as a means to the life of grace. True, He teaches 
that the effect of this sacramental eating and drinking is “vital 
unification with Christ.” “He that eateth my Flesh and drinketh 
my Blood, abideth in me and I in him.” ** But this effect must not 
be identified with its cause. The cause of the mystic union of the 
soul with Christ is the real receiving of His Body and Blood. And 
the main doctrine, which He here inculcates, is the necessity of this 
Eucharastic eating and drinking. The Council of Trent is our 
guarantee that this is Our Lord’s meaning in John VI. 54-59."° 


To carry on his global theme, Fr. Martindale goes the length 
of identifying cause and effect. The physical Christ, received as 
Food, is the cause; sacramental grace, by which the soul is mysti- 
cally united with Christ, is the effect. Fr. Fartindale fails to dis- 
tinguish the two: 


No food is proportionate to the Eternal life which requires maintenance and 
increase, save Christ Himself; no food can be like in character or quality to 
that which is in essence unique; it must be a food identical in kind with it; 
but where the life is Christ, the food too must be Christ.” 

The first statement is correct, Christ Himself is the only Food 
proportionate to the Eternal life, the life of grace, the new life 
which vivifies the soul in mystic union with Christ. 


An error is contained in the words: “no food can be like in 
character or quality to that which is in essence unique.” Eternal 


54 Catholic World, September, 1919, pp. 785 ff. 

55 John VI. 57. 

56 Sessions xxi, 16 June 1562, Chapter 1; Denzinger-Bannwart, No. 930. 
5t Catholic World September, 1919, p. 786. 
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life, the life of grace, “is in essence unique’; and its essence is that 
of an accident of the supernatural order. Like in character to this 
supernatural accident is the supernatural Substance, hypostatic Life, 
the Eucharistic Food, which produces in the soul the accidental he 
of grace. 

Grace is a new creation,®* a new principle of new life to the 
soul. And grace is an effect of the Eucharistic Food. Now there 
must be some proportion between cause and effect. Hence there 
is a proportion between the Food and the eternal life It produces 
in the soul. Both are in the supernatural order. Although grace 
“is in essence unique,” in that it is an accident; it is in character or 
quality like to its cause, the Eucharistic Food, in that both are 
supernatural entities. 

Another error is in the words: “it must be a food identical in 
kind with it.””, The Eucharistic Food is not “identical in kind with” 
the eternal life It produces in the soul; though it is “like in char- 
acter or quality to” the eternal life of grace, whose “essence is 
unique.” Only by the figure of metonymy,—that is, by the substi- 
tution of cause for effect,—is the Eucharistic Food, Jesus Christ, 
“identical in kind” with the eternal life of grace and love in the 
soul. Fr. Martindale, in his mysticism, fails to give Our Lord’s 
meaning of the Eucharistic discourse. He does not distinguish 
between cause and effect; between a living Person and grace; be- 
tween substantial Life and accidental life; between the physical 
Christ and the metonymical Christ. For he says “Where the life 
is Christ, the food too must be Christ.” The life is Christ 
causaliter, and not formaliter—that is, only by the figure of 
metonymy. 

However, Fr. Martindale is not at all interpreting just what 
Jesus meant in this beautiful dogmatic discourse. He is only 
analysing the contents of John’s consciousness : 


So do not impoverish the contents of John’s consciousness. Only the most 
practiced of Greek-natured wits, only the most ascetic-willed philosopher, can so 
concentrate upon one thought as to eliminate wholly the thoughts which are in 
vital association with it. This is a habit useful, at times, and in the process of 
inquiry; but in vision you do not eliminate: you see the whole in its parts, and 
the parts not dissected nor scattered here and there, but as a living whole.°® 


58 Galatians VI. 15. 
89 Catholic World, September, 1919, p. 787. 
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There is the angus m herba! He is not interpreting what 
Jesus meant to say; but examining “the contents of John’s con- 
sciousness.” His is no process of inquiry. He is in vision of “the 
whole in its parts,’ without distinction of cause from effect, just 
as he deems it to be presented by “an eminent witness of Christian 
life.” The Holy Office is not at all visionary. Catholics should 
read St. John’s Gospel according to that Sacred Congregation’s 
normative decisions. For “in vision” they may take the discourses 
of the Johannine Christ otherwise than does the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Inquisition. 





THE CONCESSION OF INDULGENCES 


By the Rev. Stanistaus Woywop, O.F.M. 


In the Code the treatise on Indulgences follows logically upon the 


canons dealing with the Sacrament of Penance, for the Indulgences 
complete the work of pardon and wipe out the last effects of sin, 
namely, the temporal punishment due for every infringement of 
God’s laws. 


NoTION AND VALUE OF INDULGENCES 


The faithful should hold in great esteem the Indulgences which 
offer them the means of obtaining remission of the temporal penalty 
incurred by their sins, even though the guilt of the sins has already 
been blotted out. Indulgences are granted by ecclesiastical au- 
thority from the treasury of the Church, and they are applied to 
living members by way of absolution, to the deceased by way of 
suffrage (Canon 911). 

In the first place, the Church admonishes us to hold Indulgences 
in great esteem. In order that we may do so, the Code gives 
us a correct notion of the meaning of Indulgences, because this 
knowledge will naturally lead us to think highly of them and make 
us desirous of gaining them, either for the benefit of our own souls 
or for that of the souls in purgatory. 

Ever since Luther’s time there has been, and there still is, a great 
deal of misunderstanding among non-Catholics about the Catholic 
doctrine on Indulgences.. Through the false notions of non-Cath- 
olics, repeated everlastingly in pamphlets and magazines, even 
Catholic people may easily become confused. Hence it is all the 
more important and necessary that the priest frequently instruct 
both children and adults on the real nature of Indulgences. 

The Code makes it very plain what an Indulgence means. There 
are several points in that definition: (1) It is the remission not of 
the guilt of sin but of the temporal penalty due for every sin even 
after its guilt has been wiped out by absolution in the Sacrament 
of Penance. (2) This remission of penalties is granted by the 
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authority given to the Church by Christ to reconcile sinful men 
with God, and the reconciliation would not be made complete with- 
out the power to remit also the penalties due to sin. (3) Indul- 
gences are derived from what is here called the treasury of the 
Church, that is to say, the merits of Christ and the Saints offered 
by them to God the Father in satisfaction for the sins of the world. 
(4) Indulgences are applied to the souls of the living members 
of the Church in the manner of a direct absolution or remission of 
the penalties. (5) To the deceased Indulgences are applied by 
the way of suffrage, namely the prayer of the Church that God 
may be pleased to apply them to the souls in purgatory. As the 
souls of the deceased are no longer subject to the authority of 
the Church, she cannot directly and immediately pardon them, but 
inasmuch as the Church in her official capacity represents Christ, 
her prayer is efficacious. 

In the words of our Saviour to the Holy Apostles: “As the Father 
sent me, so I send you,” the great mission entrusted to the Church 
is realized. Christ says very plainly that the Church is to take 
His place, and to take it with the same authority and power with 
which He himself was sent by His Heavenly Father. All the power 
of the Saviour, all the fruits of His work of redemption, are in 


the hands of the Holy Apostles and their successors, for they are 


to carry on the work of salvation of souls which Christ inaugurated 
while on earth. There is, then, in the Church a great and unlimited 
power for the benefit of the souls of men, and this power can be 
defeated by nothing save the unwillingness of a soul to receive its 
benefits. Sin and all the effects of sin can be blotted out by the 
Church, if only the sinful soul is properly disposed. 


Tue Persons WHo Have THE Power To GRANT INDULGENCES 


Besides the Roman Pontiff, to whom Christ our Lord has com- 
mitted the disbursement of the whole spiritual treasury of the 
Church, those persons only to whom the faculty is expressly given 
by law can grant Indulgences by ordinary power. (Canon 912.) 

Every well organized society or community of people has some 
one person, or a committee of persons, at its head, to govern and 
direct the society towards the attainment of the purpose for which 
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it has been established. The Church was organized by Christ Him- 
self to carry on the work of governing and directing the souls of 
men toward their eternal destiny. While the Saviour was on earth, 
He Himself was the head of the body of the Apostles and others 
who believed in Him and followed Him. He appointed the suc- 
cessor to His position in the person of St. Peter and indicated 
thereby the form of government which His Church was to have. 
St. Peter and his successors are therefore the true representatives 
of Christ, to carry on the work of Christ with the same powers that 
Christ Himself had, and which He delegated to those who were to 
take His place at the head of the organization known as the 
Church. Wherefore all spiritual power must come from and through 
the Head of the Church. Any exercise of spiritual power, whether 
it be religious teaching, or administration of the Sacraments, or 
the bestowal of any spiritual gift such as Indulgences, must all 
come from and through the Vicar of Christ, the Bishop of Rome. 
He in turn appoints those who are to assist him in the work of 
the Church, and he may, either by a rule of law, or by special con- 
cession, communicate to other persons such powers as he wishes. 
If the powers are granted by a permanent regulation, called a law, 
the power thus committed is called ordinary. 


Persons inferior to the Roman Pontiff cannot: 


(1) Communicate to others the faculty of granting Indulgences, 
unless this power has been expressly granted to them by the 
Apostolic See. 


(2) Grant Indulgences applicable to the souls in purgatory. 


(3) Attach further Indulgences to an object, or pious work, or 
society to which the Apostolic See or another authority has already 
attached Indulgences, unless new conditions for gaining the addi- 
tional Indulgences are prescribed. (Canon 913.) 


The matter of Indulgences has its own special regulations in the 
laws of the Church; they do not always follow general principles 
of law. Thus, the very first point of this Canon is an exception 
to the general rules, for in other matters where some power of 
faculty is granted by the Holy See this power or faculty can as a 
ule be committed to others by the one to whom it has been granted. 
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The other two points of Canon 913 are likewise special restric- 
tions of the power of inferior authorities in granting Indulgences. 


PERSONS AUTHORIZED TO GIVE THE PAPAL BLESSING 


The Papal Blessing with a Plenary Indulgence may be given 
under the prescribed formula by bishops in their respective dioceses 
twice a year, once on Easter Sunday and a second time on another 
solemn feast to be designated by the bishop, and he may give this 
blessing though he does not say the Mass himself but only assists 
at it. Abbots and prelates nuillius, vicars and prefects Apostolic, 
though they are not consecrated bishops, may give the Papal Bless- 
ing on one of the more solemn feasts of the year. (Canon 914.) 

Regulars who have the privilege of giving the Papal Blessing 
are obliged not only to give it with the prescribed formula, but they 
are restricted in the use of this privilege to their own churches and 
to those of the nuns and Third Order communities legitimately 
aggregated to their Order. They may not give the Papal Blessing 
on the same day when, and in the same place where the bishop gives 
it. (Canon 915.) 

The Papal Blessing spoken of in these Canons is to be given by 
the bishops under the formula prescribed by Pope Clement XIII, 
in the year 1762, and is found in the Pontificale Romanum. 

Regulars, who have obtained the privilege of giving the Papal 
Blessing are obliged to use another formula distinct from that 
used by bishops. This formula is contained in the Roman Ritual, 
Chapter XXXII, under the title of “Pontificia Benedictio.” 

There is still another Papal Blessing mentioned in the Code, 
Canon 468, which may be given to people in danger of death by 
the pastor or any priest who assists the dying. This formula was 
prescribed by Pope Benedict XIV; it is inserted in the Roman 
Ritual, following the chapter “De Visitatione et Cura Aegrotorum,” 
and also contained in the Baltimore Ritual under the title of “Last 
Blessing.” 

The Papal Blessing is distinct from the “General Absolution” 
which also carries with it a Plenary Indulgence. Regulars who 


have received the privilege to grant this absolution on certain days 
of the year must use the formula prescribed by Pope Leo XIII, 
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July 7, 1882, and found in the Roman Ritual under the head of 
“Benedictiones Novissimae.” There are two formulas, one for 
the secular Third Order members, and another for religious com- 
munities. In reference to members of the secular Third Order, 
Pope Pius X granted permission to any priest approved for con- 
fessions to give the Papal Blessing as well as the General Abso- 
lution, should the priest in charge of the Third Order not be 
present when the members are assembled to receive the Blessing 
or Absolution on the appointed days. 


PRIVILEGED ALTARS 


Bishops, abbots or prelates nullius, vicars and prefects Apostolic 
and major superiors of exempt clerical communities of religious, 
have the power to designate and declare one altar as daily and 
perpetually privileged (provided there is no other privileged altar 
in the church) in the cathedral, or in the church of an abbey, or in 
collegiate, conventual, parochial and quasi-parochial churches. 
They cannot declare an altar privileged in public or semi-public 
oratories, unless they are united to, or subsidiary of, parochial 
churches (Canon 916). 

The term “privileged altar’? means that by virtue of the con- 
cession of the Church a Plenary Indulgence may be gained for a 
soul in purgatory by saying Holy Mass at such an altar for this 
soul. It is necessary in order to gain the Indulgence that the Mass 
be applied to the soul for whom the Mass is offered up, and if it 
is said for several souls, the Indulgence must be applied for a 
particular one of these souls. The former condition that the Holy 
Mass be said in black vestments, or that in a Mass of a feria or 
vigil an oration for the dead be added, is no longer enforced. 

For the rest, the text of Canon 916 is quite explicit as to the 
churches in which the ecclesiastical superior, with jurisdiction 
over those churches, can declare one altar privileged. If by 
special concession there is already a privileged altar in one of 
those churches, the superior cannot declare another altar priviliged. 
The chapels built within parish limits to relieve the congestion of 
the main parish church, as also mission chapels in outlying dis- 
tricts, come within the privilege of this Canon as subsidiary chapels 
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or chapels united to a parish. The major religious superior of 
exempt religious communities may declare an altar privileged in 
churches at which a religious community resides. Churches and 
chapels attended regularly by religious who, however, have no 
residence there are in the matter of the privileged altar subject to 
the bishop, for the Code gives to the major superior the right to 
designate a privileged altar only in a church at which a community 
resides. 

On All Souls’ Day all Masses have the same privilege as though 
j said at a privileged altar. 

All the altars of a church are privileged during the days on 
which the Forty Hours’ Devotion is there conducted (Canon 917). 

To indicate that an altar is privileged, no other inscription but 
“Privileged Altar,” should be put on the altar with the addition 
“perpetual,” “temporary,” “daily” or otherwise, according to the 
wording of the concession. 

A larger Mass stipend may not be demanded for Masses to be 
said at a privileged altar (Canon 918). 





PUBLICATION OF NEW INDULGENCES 


New Indulgences, including those granted to churches of reg- 
ulars, which have not been promulgated at Rome, shall not be 
published without first consulting the local Ordinary. 

In publishing books, pamphlets, etc., in which concessions of 
Indulgences for various prayers or good works are enumerated, the 
law of Canon 1388 is to be observed (Canon g19). 

There has been much abuse in times past in regard to Indulgences, 
such as were never granted by authority of the Church and 
were pure inventions. In order that this may not happen again, 
any person claiming to have received an Indulgence, for a church 
or for the public generally, may not publish such an Indulgence 
before he has given satisfactory proof of its concession to the 
bishop of the diocese where the Indulgence is to be made public, 
and has received his permission to publish it. If, however, the 
concession of an Indulgence has been published by the Holy See, 
for instance, in the Official magazine, the “Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis,” no further permission is required to announce it to the 
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people. To prevent false Indulgences from being published in books, 
pamphlets, or any kind of printing that is to appear in public, the 
Code demands, in Canon 1388, that they be submitted for the 
approval of the bishop. In any such case either the bishop where 
the author of the book or pamphlet is domiciled, or the bishop of 
the place where it is printed, or of the place where the publisher 
has his business, may give his approval. 

Persons who have obtained from the Supreme Pontiff the con- 
cession of an Indulgence for the benefit of all the faithful, are 
obliged, under pain of nullity of the favor received, to take to the 
S. Penitentiary a copy of that concession (Canon 920). 

At the present time the S. Penitentiary attends to the matter of 
Indulgences which was formerly in the hands of the S. Congre- 
gation of Relics and Indulgences. The case referred to in this 
Canon does not happen frequently, for generally the Holy Father 
does not grant Indulgences for the benefit of the people at large 
except through the medium of the S. Penitentiary. 


INDULGENCES ATTACHED TO CERTAIN FEASTS 


A Plenary Indulgence granted for feasts of our Lord, or for 
feasts of the Blessed Virgin Mary, is understood to have been 
granted only for feasts contained in the universal calendar of the 
Church. 

A Plenary or Partial Indulgence granted for feasts of the Holy 
Apostles is to be understood as granted for the day of their death 
only. 

A Plenary Indulgence granted either daily and perpetually, 
or for a limited time, to those who visit some church or public 
oratory, is to be understood in such manner that it can be gained 
on any one day but once a year only by any one individual, unless 
the contrary is expressly stated in the document of concession 
(Canon 921). These rules are almost entirely taken from a decree 


of the S. Congregation of Indulgences and Relics, September 
18, 1862. 


TRANSFER OF FEASTS AND INDULGENCES 


Indulgences attached to feasts or to pious exercises, or novenas, 
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or seven and three days’ devotions, held before, or after, or during 
the octave of a feast, are to be considered transferred to that day 
to which the feast is legitimately changed in case it is a perpetual 
transfer of a feast which has Office and Mass, but no external 
celebration and solemnity; or, if it is either a temporary or per- 
petual transfer of a feast which has external celebration and 
solemnity (Canon 922). 

External celebration and solemnity does not mean the same as 
a day of obligation, but rather refers to solemn functions, special 
prayers, and the like, which the people are accustomed to observe 
on those feasts. Thus in the United States, Corpus Christi and 
the feast of SS. Peter and Paul are observed as to their external 
celebration on the Sunday following the date of these feasts. An- 
other example is the feast of the Holy Rosary which has become 
popular among the people, and which may still be celebrated on 
the first Sunday in October though it has in the new calendar of 
Pope Piux X a fixed day in October. All Souls’ day may like- 
wise have to be transferred to the following day whenever No- 
vember 2nd falls on a Sunday. In these cases the Indulgences 
are transferred. 

The perpetual transfer of Office and Mass of feasts which do 
not have any external celebration may become necessary because 
of their conflict with another feast, for instance, the dedication of 
a church, or the titular feast, which feasts may be of higher rank. 
In a perpetual transfer of such feasts any Indulgences which may 
be attached to the feast are transferred, while an accidental trans- 
fer would not operate a transfer of the Indulgences. 


TIME FOR VISITS TO A CHURCH ON INDULGENCE Days 


In order to gain an Indulgence attached to a certain day on 
condition of visiting a church or oratory, it suffices to make such 
visit any time from noon of the preceding day to midnight of the 
day itself (Canon 923). 

By declaration of the Holy Office, January 26, 1911, this length 
of time during which the visits can be made, is allowed in all 
Indulgences attached to a certain day, whether the Indulgence can 


be gained once only on that day, or as often as the visits are re- 
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peated, as for instance on All Souls’ Day. Moreover, the visits 
to the church may be made either before or after other required 
conditions are complied with, as for instance, confession and Holy 
Communion. 


CESSATION OF INDULGENCES ATTACHED TO CHURCHES AND TO 
Reticious ARTICLES 


The Indulgences attached to a church do not cease if a church 
is entirely destroyed, but is rebuilt within fifty years on the same 
or nearly the same spot and under the same title. 

Indulgences attached to prayer beads and other objects cease 
only when the beads or other objects are entirely destroyed, or 
are sold (Canon 924). 

The blessed articles lose the Indulgences when they are de- 
stroyed. If the article breaks, as happens quite frequently with 
prayer beads, they may be repaired and even the loss of a few 
beads does not destroy the identity of the object, and the Indul- 
gences remain. As to the sale of blessed articles, there has been 
a severe prohibition long before the Code was published. Another 
way by which the blessed articles may lose the Indulgences is by 
donation, if the first owner has used them for the purpose of 
gaining Indulgences by keeping or using them. The Code does not 
mention this case, but former decrees of the S. Congregation of 
Indulgences and Relics made this ruling. A recent decision, quoted 
in the January number of THE HomtILetic AND PasTorRAL REvIEw, 
insists on the former ruling in this matter. It is permissible, how- 
ever, to have a number of religious articles blessed for the purpose 
of donating them to others and as long as the owner does not 
keep or use them for the purpose of gaining Indulgences attached 
to these objects, the Indulgences are not forfeited by donating them 
to other persons. 


(To be continued ) 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 


By Dom S. Loutsmet, O.S.B. 
An Alternative 


It is a well ascertained and curious phenomenon that the more 
a man obtains of the goods of this world the more also does he 
become greedy and insatiable. The cup of this sort of beverage 
does not assuage the thirst of the human heart, but rather exas- 
perates it. 

On the other hand, the less a man has of these same goods, pro- 
vided he does not repine at being deprived of them, the more also 
does he experience a feeling of freedom and lightheartedness. No 
being on earth is more cheerful than the austere Poor Clare or 
Carmelite nun, unless it be a Capuchin friar, faithful to the ideal 
of his religious profession of poverty. Blessed are the poor in 
spirit, says eternal Wisdom. 

Even in the world, poverty is often found to go hand in hand 
with cheerful contentment: whilst, most of the time, abundance 
and superabundance of the goods of this world bring in their train 
nothing but disillusionment and an incurable sadness, the more 
keenly felt that one is obliged to hide it behind the mask of ex- 
uberant spirits. It would be bad manners in a thorough world- 
ling to let people see that he is unhappy. 

There is in the sphere of clerical life a double phenomenon run- 
ning on parallel lines with the above. 

It is also a well ascertained fact that the less a priest accomplishes 
of his bounden professional duty, the less he finds himself willing 
or even fit to undertake any part of it. His capacity steadily goes 
down until at last it falls below zero. On the other hand the 
more willingly a faithful priest lays his shoulder under the burden, 
the more also does he become fit for the task, insatiable for work 
and happy in it. Labores manuum tuarun: quia manducabis beatus 
es et bene tibt erit (Ps. CXXVII. 2). Now this is the alternative to 
which I intend to direct the attention of my readers in these few 
pages. 
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One day I had an illustration of the first part of this phenomenon 
in a way which would have seemed ludicrous, had it not been so 
sad. A poor priest who did as little parochial work as possible and 
did not like study, had been sorely put about how to kill time, 
when, lo and behold, he was unexpectedly called to the confessional. 
He found there seven nuns, waiting for him. His dismay was 
boundless. “So many!” he exclaimed with a gesture almost of 
despair. “So many!” he repeated, with an ominous lowering of 
his eyebrows. The Mother Superior understood. She hastened to 
tell him that if he wished, three or four of the Sisters could be 
put off till another day, and so it was agreed; though he must 
have known that he was causing them considerable inconvenience. 
Ecclesiasticus picturesquely satirizes such a shirking of a plain duty: 
De stercore boum lapidatus est piger (Eccli. XXII. 2). 

I learned a precious lesson whilst I was acting chaplain to the 
Catholic convicts of the largest prison in England, that of Prince- 
town, Dartmoor. There, every one of the higher officers, chaplain 
included, is obliged to record in a journal provided for the purpose, 


his occupations, day by day, almost hour by hour, during the time 
of his presence on the prison premises. I found this an excellent 
discipline. The items that recurred oftenest with me were: 


Chapel duties; 

Office work, correspondence ; 

Visited hospital ; 

Visited separate (punishment) cells; 

Interviewed new arrivals; 

Saw convicts soon to be discharged; 

Continued the round of regular visits of the other cells; 

Weekly interview with Communicants. Confessions. 

Fortnightly lecture to Juvenile Adults. 

Wrote my account of the musical entertainment given to the prisoners. 


I had to put in, every day, an average of five hours of such work, 
and what with my breviary, other personal concerns and the care 
of a handful of Catholics in the village, my day’s work was very 
full indeed. I went to bed not later than 10 P. M.. with a healthy 
fatigue and a good appetite for sleep and rose at 5.30 in the 
morning, so as to be able to say my small hours and make my 
meditation before Mass, otherwise it would have been difficult to 
find place for them later on. I put my heart in the work and 
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felt very happy. I received many consolations from my poor con- 
victs, though some of them formed a remarkable collection of 
ruffans. With only one or two exceptions, they showed the great- 
est gratitude for my priestly sympathy. Some of them were really 
fine human material. Some were sincerely and deeply religious. 
Some were very cheerful and had the gift to make me so when I 
visited them. Thinking it may perhaps interest my reader, I here 
submit some of my observations jotted down at the time. 


G. B. non-Catholic, wished to see me. Silly, fussy, quite capable of attempt- 
ing to go to confession and communion. Wants a crucifix. Says he would like 
to be baptized before his release. That will demand some consideration. 

J. L. is insistently calling for pictures and other objects of piety, to send, he 
says, to his folks at home, though I discovered that he barters them to other 
convicts for mice, and baccy and cheese. Terribly affected by my peremptory 
refusal. 

M. D., the saddest, most melancholy man I ever saw in my life. On an 
impulse of mad jealousy he stabbed a person very dear to him. Poet and prose 
writer of no mean parts. Says he is an agnostic. Received my first advances 
with some diffidence, which, however, soon melted away before my unfeigned 
sympathy. I try to make him pray. He objects that it would be an act of 
hypocrisy on his part as he had no more faith, adding: “Oh! but I wish 
I had it.” Later on, as I was trying to reason with him, he said: “Father, it 
is no use. Other good priests have done their best with me before. Faith will 
not come back to me by reasoning.” (I may add that he is now a fervent weekly 
communicant, and finds as much happiness in the solitude of his convict’s cell 
and the sense of the presence of God as any Carthusian monk in his own little 
hermitage. ) 

J. M. Good natured, almost boyish; has a smile which lights up his face 
beautifully. I asked him what brought him here—“The drink, Father,’ he 
answered. 

U. K., Permanently in a separate cell. Was described to me beforehand as 
a dangerous character, feared alike by wardens and prisoners; still he received 
me with an open, friendly expression of countenance and we had a long chat. 
He is very bitter against the Prison Governor, to the point of refusing to go to 
chapel for fear of seeing him there assisting at Mass, as he does from time to 
time. He has made the Governor his béte noire. But why? He cannot see it 
himself though it is as clear to me as the sun in mid-heaven. Why? Simply be- 
cause the Governor is here the highest expression of authority. 

P. McG. Young and resolute, even to fierceness. Does not want to go to 
the sacraments whilst here. Wants to make a new start first, which he thinks 
impossible in such awful surroundings. 

H. I, non-Catholic, asked to see me. He likes the Catholic service, puts in- 
telligent questions and seems anxious to understand it all. He was baptized at 
the age of fifteen in this wise: the Church of England parson dipped his finger 
in water, made a cross on the forehead of the youth, pronouncing at the same 
his Christian name, but without any mention of the Father, the Son and the 
Hely Ghost. 

J. K., a fine fellow. Showed me with undisguised pride the photos of his 
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beautiful children and of his wife. Says he cannot pray as long as he in this 
man-made hell on earth, which a convict prison is. Still I wrung from him 
the promise that he would say every day an Our Father and a Hail Mary 
for his wife and children. That moved him; tears started from his eyes. 
We knelt down and said together the first Our Father and Hail Mary. When 
we arose, he took both my hands in his and added in a broken voice: “And 
I shall pray for you also, Father.” 


I am afraid I somewhat forgot the straight path to my original 
theme in these remembrances of my dear convicts. Let us come 
back to what I particularly want to point out. It is that if every 
priest would force himself into the habit of writing down in a 
journal, day by day, his occupations, it might have the best of 
results for him. For one thing, it would bring method and order- 
liness into his expenditures of energy. It might even be a revelation 
to him, a revelation if not altogether flattering, at any rate very 
useful. It might bring home vividly to him, the emptiness of 
some of his days and the urgent necessity of a change for the better. 
Fancy one being obliged, if sincere, to write such entries as the 
following : 


This morning no meditation; Mass in an unseemly hurry. No thanksgiving. 

Up to dinner time, 1 P. M. smoked pipe, read newspapers, frittered away 
my time. 

After dinner a nap, another smoke, took my little constitutional (no visit 
to any one) said some Office, took up a novel; wrote some letters. Late at 
night I was informed of the death of D——, a very bad Catholic. I had quite 
forgotten his existence 

No study of any kind, no Bible, no spiritual reading. Went to bed very 
tired, and, well, disgusted with myself (unless, of course, it be just the other 
way about: “quite pleased with myself”). 


What of items such as the following? 


Yesterday dined at the So and So’s (non-Catholics). What delightful 
people! The flowers and music were simply exquisite. It is true there was 
among the guests that horrid old colonel from India, who threw at my head 
that Brahmanism is the best of all religions. Everyone looked at me, expect- 
ing some sort of reply to this preposterous sally of the old Christianity-hater. 
This made me feel quite uncomfortable, the more so that, for the moment, | 
did not know what to say. However the incident was soon forgotten. 

How these people loaded me with kindness and pressed me to be sure and 
come again. Miss R—— was at the piano en grand décolleté, and I was called 
upon to sing and encored twice. The Doctor took me back in his motor car. I 
was startled to find it was 2 A. M. when I arrived home, I could not remember 
for the life of me whether I had taken refreshment after midnight. Of course 
I did not say Mass. I am sorry some of my peopie who had come from a dis- 
tance, were disappointed in consequence, but it could not be helped, could it? 
They must be reasonable. 
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Or again, such as this: 


Monday, took a long rest. No Mass. After breakfast met Captain P—— 
at the golf links and beat him. At it again after lunch and beat him again. 
He says he will have his revenge to-morrow, so there is no help for it, I must go. 

Thursday, a long rest and no Mass. I am glad I have broken the Sisters 
in to this: now they know it is no use bothering me for Mass or Communion 
on more than four days in the week. Nothing like making things quite 
clear from the start. 

If I keep at it, I am sure to get the champion cup for golf for the third 
time: hurrah! Only what will the Bishop say again? Well, surely, he can- 
not eat me up. 
Let us turn away in sorrow and disgust from such types of men 
who call themselves priests and who are anything but that. Let 
us see the other alternative. 

I have had the advantage of the intimate acquaintance of a 
priest who, soon after his ordination, took notice of the way one 
is apt to waste his time, unless he takes strong measures against 
such a misfortune. 

After some tentative experiments and hesitations, he laid down 
for himself this rule, that, whatever the pressure of other work, 
he would give, every, day, at least one hour to study for his own 
intellectual improvement: one hour or as much more as he could 
and felt inclined to dedicate to study for its own sake—one solid, 
consecutive hour, or two half hours or four separate quarters, 
according to circumstances. Whatever lesser quantities he could 
yet snatch for the same purpose, did not count in the reckoning: 
though he freely admitted that some spurts of intellectual appli- 
cation of barely five minutes, had, time and again, turned out to 
have been exceedingly profitable, and to have made, in the aggre- 
gate, an addition to his intellectual wealth not to be despised. 

He organized all his day’s work upon this principle, that, without 
detriment to his professional duties, he would manage to secure that 
precious hour. He confessed to me that at times it called for no 
little ingenuity, foresight and firmness with himself and others and 
things in general, on his part, so to balance everything as to find 
a place for it. But once he had fairly started, he practically never 
failed to secure that minimum space of time for study, one full 
hour. It took him about three months to tumble into it and make 
the habit a second nature with him. 
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At first he thought he would have eventually to take up some 
study outside those proper to his state of life, but he soon found 
out that, in the strictly sacerdotal sciences, he had an unlimited and 
most interesting field open before him. He set himself in the first 
years to study the Missal, the Ritual and the Breviary with a view 
to learn how best to celebrate the Divine Sacrifice and recite his 
Office devoutly, and intelligently to administer the Sacraments. He 
found himself in a world of unsuspected enchantment. To this he 
soon added a systematic study of the Biblia sacra and of the 
Catechismus Concilii Tridentini. These two books became the 
groundwork of his meditations, the rich mines he exploited for his 
homely, unpretentious but always substantial preaching; the wide, 
open fields into which he went in search of intellectual sport, and 
rare sport he found there. Then, he told me, he became ambitious. 
Nothing would do but he must read attentively a good sized man- 
ual of Church History and carry on at the same time a thorough 
revision of his theological curriculum on the lines of Hunter’s 
Manual in three volumes, taking the trouble of elucidating for him- 
self by dint of personal research the difficult points and most inter- 
esting problems. This finally led him up to St. Thomas and the 
Fathers of the Church and to a re-study of his Greek which had 
become very rusty since his school days; and he says that now he. 
has work before him for a hundred years to come, should he hap- 
pen to live as long as that. He found this occupation exceedingly 
exhilarating. Very often it would raise a smile on the countenance 
of his brother priests to see him come down from his room, rub- 
bing his hands, his face beaming with joy. One would slap him 
on the back, saying: “Hullo! Found something rich, did you? 
Struck a gold mine?” He had struck something far better. At 
the same time he was always ready and willing for any parochial 
work, always obliging, always ready to take up some other priest’s 
burden, if so requested. 


Newspapers he hardly ever read. He relied at getting all the 
news at table from the other priests. They tried sometimes to 


palm off upon him, for their own amusement, some preposterous 
piece of information, but they could not keep a straight: face and 
he knew at a glance how matters stood. Then he would gravely 
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receive the faked news and seem to swallow it, but before they knew 
where they were, he had neatly turned the tables upon them, and 
there was merriment all round. 

Of course he had a very carefully selected little library of his 
own. Books for use, not for show; and one could see here and 
there in his room, some of them piled up open, one on top of the 
other, ready to be taken up at a moment’s leisure. 

A university professor with whom he happened to have a con- 
versation was struck at the extent of his information and the won- 
derful industry that lay at the basis of it all. He exclaimed: “You 
have missed your vocation; surely you ought to have been a Bene- 
dictine monk.’’ This gave me the occasion of asking him whether 
he had ever thought of entering religion. “No,” he replied 
simply, “never.” God bless him! It would not do were all the good 
priests to rush into monasteries. What would become of the poor 
Christians in the world? To priests such as he the world itself 
is a cloister, and their strenuous, well ordered, austere life stands 
for rule and monastic observances. Be this said of course, in no 
spirit of disparagement of religious vocation wherever it occurs. 
Iam myself a monk and think that all my life and all eternity will 
not be too long to thank God for such a grace. 

I have described at some length this good priest, not that he 
is such a rare specimen. Thanks be to God, others such as he are 
to be met with everywhere, or at any rate, were to be met with 
everywhere before the war. I have observed them by the hundreds 
in Spain, Italy, France, Belgium, England and in the United States. 
I have chosen this one because he gave away his secret, that one 
hour a day for personal, intellectual improvement. It has seemed 
to me that such a suggestive example would not disparage these 
Practical Ascetical Notes for Priests. 





CASUS MORALIS 


Censure and Fear 


By the Rev. Geratp Murray, C.SS.R. 


Case: Marcella, a young woman, accuses herself of the sin 
of procuring abortion. Macarius, the confessor, questions her. He 
finds that it was under the influence of grave fear, after repeated 
threats of banishment from home with the prospect of an outcast’s 
life, that she submitted to the operation. She admits that she 
knew her action would involve a great crime and that she would 
in some sense be cut off from the Church. But, made desperate 
by fear, she went ahead. Although the case is not urgent and the 
Bishop could be reached within a few hours, Macarius gives her a 
kindly but serious exhortation, imposes a salutary penance, the 
beads once a week for three months, and absolves her then and 
there. 


Questions: 1. What punishment is inflicted on those who pro- 
cure abortion? 


2. Does grave fear excuse from incurring censure? 

3. Was Macarius justified ? 

Answer: 1. The penalty visited on those guilty of the crime 
is contained in Can. 2350, par. 1: “Those who effectively procure 
abortion, the mother not excepted, incur excommunication reserved 
to the Ordinary.” In explanation, we may state that abortion, not 
craniotomy, embryotomy or any other such criminal operation, is 
singled out for censure. For we are explicitly cautioned against 
extending to one crime the penalty attached to another, though 
the former be as grievous as the latter or even more heinous (Can. 
2219, par. 3). The clause “effectu secuto” is an important one. 
Should abortion be attempted without success, should it be doubtful 
whether the means actually used really proved effective, no censure 
would be incurred. A number of theologians were formerly of 
the opinion that the mother herself was not subject to the penalty. 
The explicit statment of the law makes that view henceforward 
untenable. As the excommunication is reserved by law to the 
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Ordinary, the power to absolve from it belongs to his ordinary 
jurisdiction. This power, then, he may delegate to some of his 
priests or to all, for a definite number of cases or habitually, for a 


particular season or for the entire year. It may be noted too, that 
as there is question here of a censure not of a sin reserved by the 
Bishop to himself, pastors:may not apply to themselves for this 
case the power granted in Can. 899, par. 3. They have no other 
power than that received by delegation of the Holy See or of the 
Bishop, or in urgent cases and in danger of death, of the law itself. 


2. Grave fear, as a rule, does not prevent an act which it in- 
fluences from being a voluntary and deliberate one. Should it so 
disturb a man’s judgment and poise as to excuse him from mortal 
sin, it would also excuse him from falling under the censure (Can. 
2218, 2). Suppose however, that a man, under the urging of 
grave fear, performs a grievously sinful act for which he is fully 
responsible—would he escape the penalty? Authorities are not 
agreed. Among those who have written recently on Censures, 
Cappello and Aertnys-Damen take the affirmative side in opposi- 
tion to Sole. Their opinion seems to be borne out by the wording 
of Can. 2229, par. 3, 3i0: “Grave fear does not excuse from a 
penalty if the crime implies contempt of the faith or of ecclesias- 
tical authority, or works public harm to souls.” The natural infer- 
ence is, that in all other cases, even though a mortal sin is com- 
mitted, grave fear does excuse. Further, a censure, even though 
attaching to a violation of the natural law, is itself no more than 
an ecclesiastical ordinance from which grave fear usually excuses, 
and a man swayed by grave fear is not ordinarily contumacious. 
This view, then, is well founded. It would undoubtedly be safe 
to act on it. 


3. Macarius was justified. It is not at all sure that Marcella 
contracted the censure. According to what appears to be the bet- 
ter opinion, she did not. Practically, Macarius had to treat her as 
a sinner who realized her guilt. He was competent to handle her 
case, even though it was a normal and not an urgent one, without 
any recourse to the Bishop. ‘The penance he imposed was certainly 
not too lenient. The absolution, directly given, as far as the con- 
fessor was concerned, was both valid and licit. The fact that 
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Marcella had some knowledge of the censure would have no effect 
in changing Macarius’ solution. In fact, his attitude would be the 
same, even though she had been fully aware, at the time, of the 
possible consequences of her act. Because, to contract a censure, 
one must not merely be under the impression that he has incurred 
it; he must, without excusing cause, commit the crime for which it 
is inflicted. 





LITURGICAL NOTES FOR THE MONTH 


By the BENEDICTINE Monks or BuckFast ABBEY 
The Confiteor 


The efforts of Holy Mother the Church to destroy sin are un- 
ceasing, innumerable. She is conscious of the great powers which 
were given to her to take away sin in all its forms, and she lets 
no occasion slip by which in any way might become a victory over 
sin. In her liturgy she is truly like the spouse of the Canticle of 
Canticles, terrible like an army in battle array, in her resolve to 
exterminate sin. This resolve never leaves her. No occasion is 
so joyful, no feast so triumphant, no event so happy, as to make 
her forget one moment that the souls of her children are suffering 
chronically from the contagions of sin. The collect of the Feast 
of Christmas is a striking instance of this. Christmas is indeed a 
day of the sweetest joy, the joy of the divine Motherhood. Yet in 


the collect of the Feast—and the collect always contains as in a 


summary the Church’s spirit of the occasion—we have, quite 
prominently, this sad recollection of the inveterate slavedom of man 
to sin. “Grant us, Lord God Almighty, to find our liberty in the 
new Birth in the flesh of Thy Only-begotten, after having been 
held in a long servitude under the yoke of sin.” Other cases of 
this blending of the consciousness of sinfulness with all other moods 
in the Church’s official prayers could be quoted without end. Was 
it not St. Teresa who said that in the practice of prayer we must/» 
eat all our sweet things with the black bread of repentance for sin? 
Certainly the Church’s official prayer complies with this cannon of 
the art of prayer to a degree most likely not realized even by the 
glorious Carmelite. 

But as I have already insinuated, there is more in the Catholic 
liturgy than an ever present spirit of contrition and repentance, an 
all pervading consciousness of man’s sinfulness, an everlasting 
imitation of the attitude of holy Job, the man who more than any 
other individual has spoken the whole truth about man. “Shall 
man be justified in comparison of God: or shall a man be more 
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pure than his maker? Behold they that serve him are not steadfast: 
and in his angels he found wickedness: How much more shall they 
that dwell in houses of clay, who have an earthly foundation, be 
consumed as with the moth” (Job IV. 17, 18, 19). The Church 
does more than keep alive sorrow in our hearts. She cleanses 
‘souls, she washes their garments in the blood of the Lamb. She 
acts with supreme authority, she bids sin to depart, not only in 
virtue of her sacramental power but also through her innumerable 
sacramentals. This would not be the place to embark on a theo- 
logical exposition on the nature of the sacramentals though the 
study of this subject be essential to the comprehension of Catholic 
liturgy. Sacramentals destroy sin in a way which indeed is less 
direct, less authoritative, less universal than the power of the great 
sacrament of Penance itself. Yet they cleanse souls with an 
efficacy that does not belong to what we might call the exclusively 
personal spiritual act of the Christian. Sacramentals partake of 
the powers of the sacraments in a limited, yet very real manner, 
and they hold a middle place between the individual personal act 
and the efficacy of the sacraments. 

At the beginning of every Mass we have at our disposal one 
such sacramental, the Confiteor with its accompanying formula of 
absolution. There we have a true confession, though it be a pub- 
lic one, and conceived in general terms. The confession is fol- 
/lowed by a prayer for remission of sin, a prayer uttered not by 
the one’ who makes the confession, but by a fellow-Christian, the 
one who hears the confession. First the Priest makes his con- 
fession, and the server, who represents the Christian people comes 
forward with a prayer of a most direct, most personal nature; 
he names the priest, he talks to him in the second person as one 
who has it in his power to do something for the poor man who has 
thus protested his guilt before God and His Saints. Then the 
server, or better still, the Christian people, cry their guilt to heaven: 
the priest speaks to them as to fellow sinners, he invokes for them 
that same grace of remission they had wished him a moment be- 
fore, and rising higher still, in virture of his priestly position he 


pronounces a formula of absolution which the laity would never 


dare to usurp, even in such an interchange of sentiment and inter- 
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cession. “Indulgentiam, absolutionem, et remissionem peccatorum 
nostrorum tribuat nobis ommipotens, et misericors Dominus” is not 
a sacramental pronouncement here; yet no one, not speaking authori- 
tatively for the Church that forgives sin would make his own such 
words as these. 

There is no other circumstance in the vast liturgical life of they 
Church where the priest and the Christian people come so closely | 
together. The priest is humbled at the beginning of that Sacrifice 
which finds him vested in the dignity of Christ Himself to the 
common level of his sinful Christian brethren; he confesses to his 
brethren, as well as to the Saints in heaven, “et vobts, fratres.”’ The 
humble Christian is raised for the moment to a role of “kingly 
priesthood” (1 Pet. II. 9) praying as one who has the power to 
do so that his anointed brother, the priest may find mercy and 
pardon. It is the most touching realization of the precept of St. 
James ;—“Confess therefore your sins one to another: and pray — 
one for another, that you may be saved” (James V. 16). There 
could be no better refutation of the old calumny that the Catholic | 





doctrines of the priestly office must lead to spiritual pride and \ iY“ 
tyranny over souls than this colloquy between priest and people 

in the very act of sacrifice which makes of the priest the “alter 
Christus.” 


There is true eloquence of humility in the use of the second per- 
son in that speech of mutual self-abasement. The people turn 
their eyes towards the priest, “Thou art a poor sinner, thou art 
in need of mercy, thy soul is stained” they virtually say to him 
with apostolic frankness and child-like candor. 

As for the Confiteor itself, the formula of accusation, it bears 
that true mark of all things that are of profound, of primitive 
Catholicism, it makes the whole supernatural order consist in living 
personalities, both in heaven and on earth. The Preface at Mass, 
not to speak of the Canon of the Mass, is another such marshalling 
not only of high truths, but of living beings. Our contrition for 
sin is not merely a sense of shame, an impression of guilt, or even 
a remorse for violation of high principles. We have done more, \ 
we have offended against the living God, we have to be ashamed 
before the living Saints, as the guilty man is ashamed to meet his 
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fellow-man whom he knows to be privy to his hidden guilt. The 
blessed Mother of God, the prince of the angels, the precursor of 
Christ, the most innocent of all men, the sweet and humble apostles 
who gave us our faith, all the saints in heaven, nay, our own fellow- 
Christians are a rebuke to us; we are unworthy to stand before 
them; our sin has made us unfit to be numbered in the society of 
the elect; our guilt is a social ostracism, banishing us from the city 
of the living saints. With the ascending anguish of a thrice re- 
peated cry we beg for re-admittance amongst the holy and glorious 
beings who constitute the family of God. “Mea culpa, mea culpa, 
mea maxima culpa.” Need I point out here the supreme eloquence 
of this central phrase of the Confiteor? Human literature has 
nothing to surpass it, very few things to equal it. In fact it has 
passed into all civilized literature with a few other utterances 
from man in a supreme moment of soul agony, such as the “Tu 
quoque’”’ of Caesar. 

No priest who enters into the spirit of the Confiteor will ever 
say Mass in a state of lukewarmness. His soul will reach the 
Divine Presence at the Consecration in the white garment of fer- 
vor and innocence. The power of this great confession is simply 
incalculable; having humbled himself before all the world and all 
the heavens, he will find himself raised up, carried through the 
tremendous Rite on the hands of angels and the Saints who are 
the witnesses both of his humiliation and of his pardon. 

The Confiteor has become the official preparation for every grace 
and favor. It precedes the distribution of the blessed Eucharist; 
it is sung at the Pontifical Mass, nay, at the Papal Mass whenever 
an Indulgence is being imparted by the celebrating Pontiff; it is 
part of the last Rite for the dying. It is even a portion of the daily 
office to be recited by the Priest at Prime and Compline on all 
ferial days. But it is at Mass we see the Confiteor in its full setting, 
as a mutual confession of guilt between the priest and the laity. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


SacrED Consistory HEtp Nov. 21, 1921. 


In this Consistory the Holy Father appointed many bishops to 
vacant dioceses, among them several of the United States: Right 
Rev. Alexander MacGavic to La Crosse, Right Rev. Joseph H. 
Conroy to Ogdensburg, Right Rev. Thomas E. Molloy to Brooklyn, 
Right Rev. Edward Hoban auxiliary to Chicago. Other appoint- 
ments that had previously been made by Apostolic Letters were 
published, among them the appointment of Most Rev. Michael J. 
Curley to Baltimore, Right Rev. Samuel Stritch to Toledo. 

In his address to the Cardinals the Holy Father refers to some 
of the new republics created in Europe by dividing the nations of 
Central Europe. It seems that some of these republics claimed 
participation in privileges conceded by the Supreme Pontiff to the 
nations from which these new republics were formed. The Holy 
Father, however, states that while he is willing to treat with the 
new republics in the interest of their Catholic subjects, agreements 
which the Holy See had made with an entirely different govern- 
ment cannot be claimed to have been made with the new govern- 
ments. 

The Holy Father also refers to the meeting of the allied powers 
at Washington, and hopes that their efforts will be successful for 
the purpose of eliminating, or at least reducing, the dangers of new 
wars, and of relieving the nations of the terrible burden put on the 
people by the heavy expenditures for large forces of army and 
navy maintained during times of peace. (Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. 
XIII, page 521.) 


REVISION OF THE CONSTITUTIONS OF RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


The S. Congregation of Religious states that it had ordered, in 
1918, all religious organizations of Papal law to revise their Con- 
stitutions according to the laws of the Code, and to submit such 
revision to the S. Congregation for approval. 

This work had not progressed satisfactorily, partly on account 
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of the great number of religious organizations, partly because the 
revisions submitted to the Holy See were not in such form as to 
answer the requirements under which they could be approved. 
Wherefore, the S. Congregation gives the following instructions to 
these communities : 

(1) Only those Constitutions or Statutes are to be submitted 
by which the organization is governed, and which had been formerly 
approved by the Holy See. 

(2) The work of correcting the text in harmony with the Code 
is to be done by the Order or Congregation, and two copies of the 
amended Constitutions are to be forwarded to the S. Congrega- 
tion. 

(3) The text of the Constitutions is to be changed only in 
those points in which the Constitutions are opposed to the Code, 
or something may be added from the Code, using the words of the 
Code as much as possible, where the Constitutions seem deficient. 

(4) If on occasion of the revision some organization wishes to 
make other changes, not demanded by the Code, these should not 
be put in the revised text, but are to be submitted separately, and a 
request should be addressed to the S. Congregation to allow the 
insertion of the proposed changes for reasons which must be stated. 

Changes not demanded by the Code will not be considered by the 
S. Congregation unless they have been discussed and approved by 
the General Chapter. If, however, there is a question merely of 
minor details, or of regulations which have gone out of practice on 
account of changed conditions, the consent of the General Council is 
sufficient for submitting them to S. Congregation. 

(5) If several independent houses, or monasteries of the same 
Order or the same Institute, use the same Constitutions, they must 
agree on one form of revision or accept a revision worked out by 
the S. Congregation, in order to prevent differences arising out 
of various revisions. (S. Congregation of Religious, Oct. 26, 
1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIII, page 538.) 


INSTRUCTION ON THE SECOND YEAR OF NOVITIATE 


There are many religious organizations which have two years’ 
novitiate, and as a rule the superiors have the right to employ 
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novices during the second year of novitiate in the works of the 
religious community. The following Instruction is to be observed 
by all religious organizations which have two years of novitiate: 


(1) Though it is lawful to employ novices in the second year 
of the novitiate in the occupations of the religious Congregation 
if the Constitutions allow it, still the instruction of the novices in 
the religious life must also be continued in the second year and take 
the foremost place. 

(2) Wherefore, the novices should not be employed in work 
to such an extent that they exercise alone and themselves the office 
of (e. g.) teaching or nursing the sick, but should rather work 
under the immediate supervision and direction of an experienced 
religious, who can teach them by work and example how to do the 
work. 

(3) If the Constitutions allow that a novice in the second year 
of novitiate be sent outside the house of novitiate to do some work, 
this must not be done except in special cases and for serious reasons. 
These reasons must be in regard only to the novice, in cases namely 
where the novice cannot get the necessary training for the work 
in the novitiate, or cannot for other reasons remain there. It is 
never to be considered a sufficient reason to send a novitiate to 
another house to do some work because of necessity or utility to 
the Congregation, as for instance, if the novice were to take the 
place of a professed religious because of the scarcity of professed 
members. 

(4) Whether novices are employed in the house of novitiate 
or in another house, they must be free from all external work for 
the two months. preceding the profession to prepare themselves. 
(S. Congregation of Religious, Nov. 3, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
vol. XIII, page 539.) 


SEVERAL FEAsts ARE TO BE ADDED TO THE ROMAN BREVIARY 


The Holy See has decided to add to the Roman Breviary four 
feasts which before the revision of Pope Pius X had been observed 
in many places. 


(1) On Sunday within the Octave of the Epiphany, the Feast 
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of the Holy Family, duplex majus, commemoration of Sunday and 
Octave. 

(2) March 24, St. Gabriel, Archangel, duplex majus. 

(5) June 28, St. Irenaeus, Bp. M., duplex; commemoration of 
the vigil of SS. Peter and Paul. The feast of St. Leo, P. C., is to 
be transferred to July 3. 

(4) October 24, St. Raphael, Archangel, duplex majus. 

The obligation of saying the Divine Office and Holy Mass of 
these feasts is to begin with the year 1922, but bishops and major 
superiors of religious communities may defer the obligation for 
their subjects to the beginning of 1923. (S. Congregation of Rites, 
Oct. 26, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIII, page 543.) 


Rev. STANISLAUS Woywonp, O.F.M. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


AGAIN THE VEXATIOUS “CONFESSIO MONIALIUM” 


Question: While your observations in the September and December issues 
were cléar and to the point, and, indeed, wisely intended to forestall abuses 
against which the Canons themselves warn, it nevertheless seems to me that 
in certain cases such strict interpretation would work mischief rather than 
good. 

What, for instance, is a pastor (or assistant) to do when the Sisters 
attached to the parish school come to him, sometimes for weeks in succession, 
because their regular confessor, presumably for valid reasons, does not make 
his appearance? What about the Sisters themselves, if the regular confessor 
fails them? Should they rather forgo their weekly confession which besides 
being prescribed by the Rule, means so much to them? 

The supposition I make is by no means fictitious. In country parishes espe- 
cially, and wherever the regular confessor must make heroic efforts to pay his 
customary weekly visits, occasional disappointments are sure to come to the 
good nuns. Must we not stretch, therefore, the phrase “ad suae conscientiae 
tranquillitatem” in favor of prescribed weekly confession, solicitude about 
even minor imperfections, counsel and consolation ? 

Or, putting the question somewhat differently, should we not interpret the 
legislation of Canons 520-522 more leniently in the case of Sisters on missions, 
than might be warranted in regard to large, established convents? But even 
here “propier justam causanv”’ (Canon 520) more than one ordinary confessor 
may be designated. Could not this be done for all missions, that is to say, 
parish convents? And if this is not done, may we not conclude that it is 
absolutely correct even for the whole school force to approach any approved 
confessor available, whenever the Rule of the house or their spiritual progress 
would suffer otherwise? 

Surely, here “Aliqua” stands for “quaevis,’ and “ad suae conscientiae 
quieten.” for “ad faciendum id quod opportet vel juvat.” For frequent, regular 
good confessions are primarily intended, and all recent legislation in this mat- 
ter seems to make for greater liberty. 

Now, please, do not evade the real point at issue by lecturing the regular 
confessors for their irregularity. It is not always remissness which causes 
the trouble. When I said “heroic efforts” I mean just that. It often took 
a priest of my acquaintance six hours to make his winter trips to some twelve 
Sisters who might have told their little story to the good pastor in less than 
sO many minutes. But whatever may be said to strike terror into the hearts 
of confessors, lapses stich as alluded to will happen and must be dealt with 


irrespective of cause. Pp 
ASTOR. 


Answer: The observations of our correspondent are absolutely 
fair, the difficulties spoken of are of frequent occurrence, and of 
such nature that in many instances they cannot be overcome. It 
is also true that the weekly confession is not only a matter of the 
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disciplinary regulations of the Sisters’ Rule, or more correctly, 
their Constitutions, but it also furthers progress in spiritual life 
and peace of mind. Now, even if we have to see to it that Canon 
876 is not sacrificed in the interest of the liberty to go to con- 
fession to any approved priest, still there must be an opportunity 
for the Sisters to go to confession whenever the ordinary confes- 
sor does not arrive, if they are anxious to go and perhaps other- 
wise feel uneasy. Wherefore, we do hold that in such cases it 
does not matter whether one Sister or all wish to go to confession, 
they certainly can be heard by the clergy of the parish, either in 
the convent or in the church. 

Some of our readers may ask: Are you taking back what you 
said in the December number? That does not necessarily follow 
from the present statement. We believe that the Code does not at 
all refer to, and has not in view, a case where the ordinary confes- 
sor does not attend to his office. There is no indication of any kind 
that the Code had such a case in view. It simply legislates for what 
is supposed to be done ordinarily, and it supposes that this is done. 
Wherefore, it seems correct to say, as we argued in the December 
number, that the words “aliqua soror’”’ actually does refer to in- 
dividual Sisters who for a good reason want some other confessor 
than the ordinary one and who avail themselves of the permission 
given by the Code to go to any approved priest in some church or 
oratory. The Code does not suppose that the ordinary confessor 
stays away. 

In connection with this question it is quite interesting to read 
in “The Administration of the Holy Sacraments,” by Dr. F. X. 
Mutz, that in the archdiocese of Freiburg no confessor is appointed 
for convents where there are less than six Sisters, and in mission 
houses where there are six or more Sisters, the pastor by his very 
appointment to the parish is made the ordinary confessor for two 
terms (six years) unless there is objection on the part of the 
Sisters. For the third term he is appointed only after the majority 
of the Sisters have voted in favor of retaining him. 


MISTAKES IN THE OrDO FoR THE DIVINE OFFICE 


Question: Our Ordo for the past year has been provokingly incorrect. Thus 
it persistently assigned the Psalms 2do loco to the Lauds of all Sundays of 
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Advent, whereas the Breviary directs us to take those placed rmo loco, Are 
we to follow the Ordo, or the Breviary reformed ‘by authority of Pope Piux X, 
in such and similar discrepancies? And even where the Ordo demands the 
“Oficium festivum” although the rubrics of the Breviary call for the 
“Officium ordinarium,” that is where in all probability “officium pro officio 
non valeret?” For a passage in the Bull of publication of the New Psalter 
says that those who are bound to recite the Roman Breviary are not fulfilling 
this grave obligation unless they say it according to the order of the New 
Psalter. 


PAROCHUS. 

Answer: These mistakes are certainly distressing, for it is 
difficult enough for the priest who was trained to say the Divine 
Office according to the old form, to become accustomed to the new 
rubrics, without further confusing him by wrong directions of the 
Ordo. If there are no competent men in a diocese who can make 
up an Ordo which is correct at least in its most important directions, 
making reasonable allowance for mistakes, which will creep into 
any publication by oversight, such dioceses should rather adopt 
the Ordo of another diocese, for there is practically no need that 
each diocese make its own Ordo, since we have at most very few 
dioceses that have special feasts. The Dedication of the Cathedral 
and its titular feast, as also the Dedication of a particular church 
(if consecrated) and the titular feast of particular churches can 
easily be added to an Ordo, for these feasts follow well defined 
rules. 

The general rule is that in a doubtful case the Ordo is to be 
followed, but when the rubrics are clearly opposed to the Ordo, it 
is no longer a case of doubt, and the rubrics must be followed in 
preference to the Ordo. 

As to the question whether one would satisfy the obligation of 
saying the Divine Office if he carelessly followed an evidently in- 
correct Ordo, and say the “Officium festivum” while the “Officium 
ordinariunv”’ is to be said, we would understand the words of His 
Holiness, Pope Pius X, in the sense that one fulfils the obligation 
by following the order of the Divine Office as prescribed by him, 
though in a particular case one may not have used all the care he 
should employ to say the Divine Office correctly. 
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CHANGE IN THE PROMISES DEMANDED BY THE CODE IN CASEs oF 
MIXED RELIGION AND DISPARITY OF CULT 


Question: Before I became aware of the change which the Code made in 
the promises demanded of parties who wish to contract marriage for which 
they need a dispensation from Mixed Religion or from Disparity of Cult, I 
made use of the old formulas which called for promises of the non-Catholic 
party not to interfere with the religious duties of the Catholic party, and to 
raise all the children in the Catholic faith. Now, since the Code demands that 
both parties promise to have all the children baptized and raised in the Catholic 
faith, I wonder whether the dispensation of disparity of cult was valid, though 
there was no doubt from the character of the Catholic parties in these mar- 
riages, that they would have been absolutely willing to make that promise. 

Furthermore, suppose a dispensation had been applied for and had been 
granted before the “cautiones” had been asked for, would the dispensation be 
valid when the “cautiones” afterwards but before marriage are asked for 
and given? 

SACERDOS, 

Answer: There is a decision of the S. Congregation of the In- 
quisition, June 21, 1912, which rules that a dispensation of dis- 
parity of cult given by one who by concession of the Holy See 
has authority to dispense is null and void, if given without having 
demanded the prescribed “cautiones,’ or after they have been re- 
fused. The “cautiones” as demanded by the Code differ from the 
former ones chiefly because the promise of the Catholic party, that 
he or she will raise the children as Catholics, is demanded in the 
same terms as that of the non-Catholic party. Nevertheless, we 
believe that where the old formulas were used after the Code be- 
came law, and where there was no explicit promise by the Catholic 
party as demanded by the Code, the dispensation should not be 
said to be invalid, provided there was an implied promise on the 
part of the Catholic party. Facts speak louder than words. In 
cases where the Catholic party is anxious to properly inform the 
non-Catholic party of the conditions under which only they will 
be married, and where the Catholic conducts the non-Catholic party 
to the priest for the purpose of making the required promises, these 
and similar acts prove sufficiently the Catholic party’s intention to 


abide by the laws of the Church. 

The “cautiones’” should be given before application for the dis- 
pensation is made. It is certain that the dispensation is void if the 
“cautiones” are refused, but it seems possible to grant the dispensa- 
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tion before the promises are made. The dispensation would in 
such a case be conditional and become absolutely valid on comply- 
ing with the condition, that is to say, on making the prescribed 
promises. The rule of the Code would still be enforced, namely, 
that the Church does not grant dispensation from the impediment 
of mixed religion or disparity of cult unless the promises are made. 

It may be noted that the Ordinary of the diocese can prescribe 
additional safeguards for the Catholic faith of the Catholic party 
and of the children of such marriages. Thus in some dioceses the 
Statutes prescribe that, before a dispensation is granted, the non- 
Catholic party has to come for instruction twice a week for six 
weeks in order to be properly informed on the nature of marriage 
and its duties, as taught by the Church, and on the religious duties 
of the Catholic party whose freedom in the practice of such duties 
they are to promise. 


RELATION OF DEPENDENT CHAPELS TO THE MAIN CHURCH 


Question: Would you kindly explain the relation of the chapels to the parish 
church in cases where such chapels are under the jurisdiction of the pastor and 
are attended by his assistants. The point about which there seems to be uncer- 
tainty refers chiefly to the income of the chapels. When the obligations of 
the chapels are paid and there is a surplus, what is to be done with that money? 
Does it form part of the revenue of the main parish church, and can that sur- 


plus be merged in the funds of the main parish? 
Pastor. 


Answer: Our correspondent is correct inasmuch as there is no 
ruling in the Code on this matter. In fact, it would be impossible 
to have any general law in the matter of the income of churches, 
salaries of priests, and similar matters, which depend so much on 
the conditions and circumstances of countries and even of various 
sections in a country. For these particulars we must turn to the 
diocesan Statutes. If the Statutes have no rule to cover this point, 
then there is the general principle that the main church together 
with the dependent chapels forms but one parish. If those chapels 
are merely a part of the parish they are not entitled to seperate 
existence nor to the rights attached to such existence. The debts 
of such chapels are debts of the parish, and the revenue received 


in such chapels becomes the property of the parish. 


Rev. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 





Giomiletic Part 
Sermon Material for the Month of March 
SERMON MATTER FROM THE FATHERS 
‘By the Very Rev. Hucu Pops, O.P., S.T.M. 
THE CREED 
The Fifth Article 


“He descended into Hell; the third day He rose again.” 
I. It was Fitting that Christ should descend into Hell. 
II. The Place of “Paradise.” 

III. The “Bosom of Abraham.” 

IV. Christ’s Soul did not die. 

V. Christ Rose again. 


VI. How slow were the Apostles to believe! 
VII. We have not “seen,” but we have the Church. 


I. It was but fitting that Christ should descend into Hell 


“He descended to the regions beneath the earth that thence also 
He might redeem the just. Wouldst thou that the living should 
enjoy His grace and that even though most of them were unholy? 
Wouldst thou that those who from Adam onwards had been long 
imprisoned should not now also obtain deliverance? Isaias the 
prophet had foretold so many things concerning Him; wouldst 
thou that the King should not now descend and rescue His herald? 
David, too, was there, and Samuel and all the Prophets; John, too, 
himself, he who said “Art Thou He who is to come, or look we 
for another?” Surely thou wouldst that He should descend and 
rescue men like these!’’* 


IT. The Place of “Paradise”’ 


“T have never yet found in Scripture any passage where the 
place where the souls of the just are at rest is termed “hell.” In- 
deed, that the Soul of Christ went to those regions where sinners 


1S$t. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechetical Lectures, IV. 11. 
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are tortured, to deliver from torment those whom—in that Divine 
Justice which is hidden from us He knew should be freed—is not 
unfittingly believed. How else are we to explain the words “Whom 
God hath raised up, having loosed the sorrows of hell, as it was 
impossible that He should be holden by it” ? (Acts IT. 24.) This—so 
. jt seems to me—must mean that He did loose the pains of some 
by that power whereby He is Lord, to Whom every knee is bowed 
of those that are in heaven, on earth, and under the earth. (Phil. 
II. 10.) Neither Abraham nor the poor man in his bosom—that 
is, in his secret place of rest—were in torment, for we are told that 
between their repose and that place of hell’s torments “is a great 
chaos fixed”; neither are these two said to have been in hell. For 
it came to pass that the beggar died and was carried by the angels 
into Abraham’s bosom. And the rich man also died and was buried 
in hell. And lifting up his eyes when he was in torments, etc. (Luk 
XVI. 22-23.) Hell, then is not mentioned when it is a question 
of the poor man’s place of repose, it is only referred to in the 
punishment of the rich man. Jacob’s words, too, to his sons: “You 
will bring down my gray hairs with sorrow to hell (Gen. XLIV. 
29) seem to mean that he feared lest he should be so overwhelmed 
by sorrow that he would go—not to the repose of the Blessed— 
but to the hell of sinners. For, indeed, sadness is no small evil 
for the soul; the Apostle himself was anxious lest a certain man 
should be swallowed up by overmuch sadness. (2 Corinthians II. 


7)" 
III, The “Bosom of Abraham” 


“T can not readily think of any passage in Scripture where the 
word ‘hell’ is used in a good sense. Consequently, if by ‘hell’ 
we can only understand the place of punishment, we may well ask 
how we can piously believe that Christ’s Soul descended to hell. 
But we can answer that He descended to succor those deserving 
of it; it is in this sense St. Peter says that He ‘loosed the pains of 
hell by which it was impossible for Him to be holden.’ (Acts IT. 
24.) Now if both regions, the region of them that suffer and that 
of them that are at rest, that is, where the rich man was in tor- 


*St. Augustine, De Genesi ad litt. XII. 63. P. L. XXXIV. 481. 
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ments and where the poor man was in bliss (Luke XVI. 22-23), 
are to be reckoned in ‘hell,’ then who would dare maintain that 
the Lord Jesus went only to those penal regions of hell, or that 
He went not to them that repose in ‘Abraham’s bosom’? But if 
He went to this latter region then that must be the ‘paradise’ which 
He deigned to promise to the soul of the thief. (Luke XXIII. 43.) 
And if this be granted, then ‘paradise’ must simply be the general 
name for wherever we are happy.’” 


IV. Christ's soul did not die 


“Whatever may be the true opinion about the soul—and I do not 
see my way as yet to make any hasty pronouncements on the sub- 
ject except that I repudiate the view which affirms that for merits, 
due to heaven alone knows what previous acts, individual souls are 
allotted particular bodies as a sort of prison,—this is certain: that 
the Soul of Christ was not merely immortal as are other souls but 
never was punished by any death-dealing sin or condemnation— 
and it is only in these two ways that we can speak of the ‘death of 
the soul.” Hence we cannot say that when Christ was “quickened 
in the spirit’ this is to be referred to His soul; for He was ‘quick- 
ened’ in that wherein He had died—that is in the flesh. For His 
flesh lived again when !lis Soul returned to it, since it had died 
when His Soul left it.’’* 


V. Christ rose again 


“And He Who descended to the regions beneath the earth as- 
scended thence again. Jesus Who was buried truly rose again on 
the third day. Should the Jews assail you on this point you can 
meet them by asking them whether Jonas 2 ‘icr three days came forth 
from the whale. Could not Christ, then, rise from the earth after 
three days? Ask them whether the dead who touched the bones 
of Eliseus rose; shall not man’s Maker be much more easily raised 
by the power of the Father? 

“Truly, then, He rose again. And when risen He was seen by 


3 St. Augustine, Ep. CLXXXVII. 6; P. L. XXXIII. 834. 
#St. Augustine, Ep. CLXIV. 20; P. L. XXXIII. 717. 
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His disciples. The Twelve were witnesses of His Resurrection. 
They were not witnesses by using flattering words, they strove for 
the truth of His Resurrection even unto tortures and death! Re 
member: ‘at the mouth of two or three witnesses shall ever word 
stand’; twelve bear witness to Christ’s Resurrection and do you dis- 
believe it ?’’® 


VI. How slow were the Apostles to believe! 


“He had called them, taught them, lived with them on earth, 
had worked miracles before their eyes—even going so far as to 
raise the dead. He had raised the dead—and yet they could not 
believe that He could raise up his own flesh! The women came 
to the tomb and found not His Body; from the Angels they learn 
that He is risen and they go and tell this to the men. Yet you 
remember what you have just heard from the Gospel: “These words 
seemed to them as idle tales! (Luke XXIV. 11.) What strange 
beings are we men! When Eve repeated what she had heard from 
the serpent she was believed at once. The woman who lied was 
believed—the result was death! The woman who told the truth 
whence we might live was not believed. Yet if we are not meant 
to believe women why did Adam believe Eve? If on the other hand 
we are to believe them why did not the disciples believe the holy 
women? The truth is that in all this we must see God’s merciful 
dispensations. For it was the Lord’s doing that women should 
first announce His Resurrection. Since man fell through the 
female sex, through the same female sex was man restored; for 
a Virgin brought forth Christ, a woman told of His Resurrection. 
By a woman death, by a woman Life.’”® 


VII. We have not seen, but we have the Church 


“Let none then deceive us; let none sway us with argumentations ; 
let none worry us with his suspicions. We must hold that which 
God has promised will most assuredly come to pass. When Christ 
appeared, when He was taken for a phantasm, to prove that it was 


, 'St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechetical Lectures, IV. 12. 
6 St. Augustine, Sermo CCXXXII. 2, P. L. XXXVIII. 1108, 
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really His body He allowed their eyes to dwell upon Him. He 
allowed their hands to handle Him. And to prove the reality of 
His Body He deigned, not from any need but of His very power, 
to eat before them. But even then, when they were trembling with 
joy, He set before them from the Scriptures the true basis of faith 
when He said to them: ‘These are the words which J spoke to you 
while I was yet with you, and all things must needs be fulfilled 
which are written in the Law of Moses and in the Prophets and in 
the Psalms concerning Me. Then He opened their understanding 
that they might understand the Scriptures; and said to them: Thus 
it is written and thus it behooved Christ to suffer and to rise again 
from the dead the third day, and that penance and the remission of 
sins should be preached in His Name unto all nations beginning at 
Jerusalem.’ (Luke XXIV. 44-47.) What they saw we have not 
seen, but what was thus promised we see. Yet when those things 
were promised they were not seen: the Apostles saw Christ present 
but tHey did not see the Church spread throughout the world; they 
saw the Head, they believed in the Church—the Body. We too 
have our chances; we have the graces dispensed and distributed to 
us in that for us the periods are distributed though the faith 1s 
One, so that we may believe on the most solid grounds. The 
Apostles saw the Head and believed in the Body; we see the Body, 
let us believe in the Head.’” 


7St. Augustine, Sermo CCXLII. 12, P. L. XXXVIITI. 1143. 





FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT 
The Warfare of Life 


By the Rev. WiLt1aM J. LALLou. 


SYNOPSIS—Temptation the inevitable lot of man. 
The world, the flesh, and the devil a triple alliance. 
Watch and pray, the tactics of successful combat. 
Watchfulness—r. Avoid occasions of sin. 

2. Immediate and strong resistance. 

Prayer the great weapon for the conflict. 
Necessity of perseverance and of confidence. 
Conduct of the soldiers of Christ. 


Holy Scripture describes the life of man on earth as a warfare. 
To keep on the narrow path that leads to eternal life means in- 
cessant conflict with influences whose tendency it is to swerve us 
from that road. We must wrestle “‘against principalities and 
powers, against the rulers of the world of this darkness, against 
the spirits of wickedness in the high places.” (Eph. VI. 12.) 


In a word, temptation is the common lot of man and it is only 
by victory over tempation that we can gain the crown of everlast- 
ing life. As the Imitation of Christ assures us, “No man is so 
perfect and holy as not sometimes to have temptations and we can 
never be wholly free from them.” St. Paul tells us that even our 
Blessed Lord Himself, the Son of God in the flesh, was “one tempted 
in all things like us, without sin.” (Hebrews IV. 15.) We read 
in to-day’s Gospel how our Lord after His fast of forty days in 
the desert was tempted by the devil three several times and the 
Gospel intimates that this was not the only occasion on which Satan 
attacked Him as St. Luke concludes his account of the temptation 
with the words, “And all the temptation being ended the devil de- 
parted from him for a time.” (Luke IV. 13.) Since temptation 
is inevitable in life, no matter how sincere may be our confessions 
nor how earnest our resolutions of amendment, it is an obstacle 
to be carefully reckoned with in the attainment of salvation. 

By temptation we mean anything which induces or allures us 
to do wrong. The temptation itself is no sin but only a leading 
on to sin. The sources of temptation are manifold. Some are 
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right within ourselves in the rebellion of passion against the 
authority of conscience. So St. Paul speaks of the conflict within 
him, “I find then a law that when I have a will to do good, evil 
is present within me. . . . But I see another law in my 
members fighting against the law of my mind and captivating me 
in the law of sin which is in my members.”’ Romans VII. 21, 23.) 
There are bad influences in the world in which we live, a thousand 
avenues through which evil promptings come to our minds. More- 
over the devil, with restless activity, is constantly seeking to en- 
snare us, as the Apostle declares, ““Your adversary the devil as a 
roaring lion goeth about seeking whom he may devour.” (1 Peter 
V. 8.) Our rebellious passions, the seductions of the world, and 
the wiles of the devil form, as it were, a triple alliance of tempta- 
tion against which we must wage ceaseless war during the course 
of our mortal lives. This is the price of eternal life for only to 
him that overcometh shall be given the crown of glory. 

Our Lord Himself has laid down the rules of successful com- 
bat in the warfare of life. “Watch ye and pray that ye enter not 
into Temptation.” Temptation is inevitable but to avoid entering 
into it, that consenting to it, we must watch and pray. 


Watch. The first duty of an army is to prevent the entrance of 
the enemy upon the territory which they are defending. So out- 
posts are established and sentries are posted to guard against sur- 
prise. Our first care then should be to protect ourselves against 
the sources of temptation. Our experience teaches us that there 
are certain persons with whom we cannot associate, there are 
certain places which we cannot frequent, there are certain things 
which we cannot do without almost certainly falling into sin. “He 
that loveth the danger shall perish in it.” How careful we are to 
avoid districts infected with contagious disease or persons afflicted 
with such disease. We should exercise at least the same caution 
where the more precious health of the soul is concerned and shun 
the pestilential atmosphere of sin lest we become contaminated by 
it. In other words, we must not invite temptation by placing our- 
selves in the occasion of sin. 


When temptation does assail us without any seeking on our part 
then our duty of watchfulness requires that we resist it at once 
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and strongly. In military tactics insistence is laid on gaining fire 
superiority and maintaining it. So it is in the combat with tempta- 
tion. You know how easy it is to extinguish a spark of fire but if 
you allow the spark to burn, it will ignite what surrounds it and 
soon there may result a conflagration which it will be impossible to 
quench. So in temptation we must stamp out the evil suggestion 
at once or it is likely to overwhelm us in the end. We cannot 
trifle with sinful promptings for if they gain a footing in our minds 
they will usually succeed in obtaining full entrance. 

Pray. In the warfare of life, we must not only watch but above 
all we must pray. Prayer is the great weapon against the enemies 
of salvation. Armed with the power of the grace of God obtained 
by fervent prayer we can say to the tempter what the boy David 
going out unarmed to meet the dreaded Philistine giant Goliath 
said to his formidable adversary, “Thou comest to me armed with 
a sword and with a spear but I come to thee in the name of the 
Lord of hosts.” (1 Kings XVII. 45.) Of ourselves we are weak 
and yielding, prone to sin, but we can do all things in Him who 
strengthens us. God will not suffer us to be tempted beyond our 
strength but will give us grace sufficient to overcome. “God is 
faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted above that which 
you are able, but will make also with temptation issue that you 
may be able to bear it.” (1 Corinthians X. 13.) 

While we must be confident that God will help us if we call upon 
Him in prayer, we must remember that the time and the manner 
of His help are not always as we anticipate. So we must not lose 
heart despite our prayers and our efforts to resist, the temptation 
continue to assail us. We must persevere in our prayers and in 
our resistance, confident that God in His own good time and in 
His own wise way will ‘make issue with temptation” and so insure 
our victory over it. It is related in the Book of Judith (Chap. VIII.) 
that when the town of Bethulia in Judea was besieged by the As- 
syrians under their general Holofernes, the inhabitants of the city, 
having prayed to God seemingly in vain, determined to surrender 
to the enemy if signal help did not come from on high within five 
days. The holy widow Judith rebuked the councillors of Bethulia, 
saying, ““Who are you that tempt the Lord? This is not a word 
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that may draw down mercy but rather that may stir up wrath and 
enkindle indignation. You have set a time for the mercy of the 
Lord, you have appointed Him a day according to your pleasure. 

Let us ask the Lord with tears that according to 
His will so would He show mercy to us. Let us humbly wait for 
His consolation.” The sequel proved the wisdom of her words. 
Having gained admission into the camp of the enemy by strategem, 
she slew their general Holofernes, after which his army was utterly 
routed. So in temptation let us invoke the aid of God in prayer 
at once but let us not despair if divine assistance does not immedi- 
ately come to us, let us not set Him a time according to our pleasure, 
but patiently resist temptation and confidently persevere in our 
prayer and humbly wait for His consolation. 

Another mistake against which we should guard in our war- 
fare against temptation is that of surrendering ourselves entirely 
to sin after having yielded to one temptation concerning which we 
had made resolutions. The war is not lost because we have been 
defeated in a single battle. Should we have the misfortune to yield 
to temptation we should rise at once, go to confession and to Holy 
Communion at the first opportunity and take a fresh stand against 
the enemy. Fortified with the grace of the Sacraments, we shall 
have new and powerful weapons for the conflict, and though the 
attacks continue the citadel of the soul will be secure by the presence 
of Him who is our tower of strength against the face of the 
enemy. 

Such is the warfare of life and such are the tactics of successful 
combat. Careful to avoid the occasions of sin, when temptation 
does assail us let us remember to resist at once and with all our 
might, above all to seek the strength of divine grace in prayer, 
so we shall meet our enemy like the soldiers of Jesus Christ which 
we became on our Confirmation day, we shall prove our loyalty to 
His standard, and when we have sheathed our swords at the peace 
of death we can address our great Commander-in-Chief with all 
the confidence of St. Paul the Apostle: “I have fought a good fight, 
I have finished my course, I have kept the faith; as to the rest there 
is laid up for me a crown of justice which the Lord the just Judge 
will render me.” (2 Timothy IV. 7.) 
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SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT 
The Vice of Idolatry 


By the Rev. J. P. Lanner, S.J. 


“You turned to God from idols.” (Thess. I. 9.) 


SYNOPSIS—1. When we yearly read about idols. 
2. The three-fold vice of idolatry. 
3. The three-fold corrective of Revealed Religion. 
4. Some considerations enforcing the love of purity. 

St. Paul instructed the Thessalonians by word of mouth for some 
weeks: he was satisfied with the results; they became models to 
all who believed. Later on he wrote to them—we read part of his 
letter today. He repeats to them two great truths which, he says, 
principally contributed to their, conversion: that conversion he 
sums up in the short phrase, “You turned to God from idols, to 
serve the living and true God,” and he passes at once to insist, by 
reason of those same truths, upon perseverance in strict personal 
morality and purity of life. The Thessalonians understood him 
perfectly. 

Their breaking with idols meant much more than taking the 
Faith; it meant breaking with immorality, for which the idols stood. 
St. Paul’s teaching is that the reasons why they are to be strictly 
moral, and the forces on which they are to reply, are no other than 
those which first brought about the great change in their lives. 
In short, he laid down for them and for us, the one solid basis of 
morality, the one sure and stable ground upon which, by God’s 
appointment, we are to base our esteem and practice of the virtue 
of purity, without which all Religion is vain. Idolatry is dead for 
us, but we hear about it every year at this time; for it was passions 
that made it; and passions are with us still. They still follow their 
old-world ways of harming us. We learn from them, when and 
how they did their worst, what they unceasingly attempt upon us, 
if they could gain any hold. 

Idolatry grievously outraged our common nature in three ways: 
First, it outraged mind. The highest of all our mental worship is 
the power of Adoration, the power to reverence and worship the 
highest. We stand alone in possessing this gift: its capacity is 
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supreme; God made it for Himself; its true object is the infinitely 
good and pure. Idolatry captured it and set up for its sovereign 
worship the worst of all passions, the fascination of criminal plea- 
sures. This was unspeakable degradation. The essence of mortal 
guilt was uninterruptedly present in the enslaved minds, as an 
habitual condition. 


Idolatry destroyed conscience: it repudiated the only thing that 
can make a good conscience—a sound interior law of conduct: the 
worst things were proposed as permissible; public opinion, amuse- 
ments, theatres and shows, all trafficked in depravity: conscience 
had no chance. A little later, when self-denial and the law of the 
Cross were heard of, they called it a “base superstition.” 

Lastly, Idolatry augmented the forces of corrupt passions, and 
raised them to a standing and position of supremacy that brooked 
no contradiction: they held immemorial rule. Encouraged from 
above and nurtured from below they grew in bulk and venom, like 
serpents in tropical swamps, and presented to all hope of personal 
morality an outlook of almost despair. 


Here was surely a test case, to try the power of Religion. But 
the victory was complete and two great truths, St. Paul says, 
wrought the great change. The first was, “This is the will of 
God, your santification”: the second, “God has called us, not 


’ 


unto uncleanness, but unto santification.”’ This second added some- 
thing to the first, it added God’s commandment, His distinct call, 
to the first expression of His own pure mind, He spoke with 
authority, and demanded; and there is Divine power in His com- 
mand. 

If these two truths announced to these people be studied, it will 
be seen that in them God met with direct opposition, the three 
outrages of their earlier days; He began with mind. Properly and 
mercifully so. They were depraved indeed, but still they were 
human: He appealed to their intelligence: He opened their inward 
eyes to something holy and pure to love. Reasonable beings, if 
they are to change from worse to better, must first come to a love 
of the better wherewith to overcome their love of the worse. He 
revealed to them His own infinite holiness. Purity is with Him 
and of Him, to be loved and esteemed as being of His own essen- 
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tial character, to be loved, as part and parcel of the love due to 
Himself. Their power to worship the highest and most excellent 
had been foully captured; God captured it back and restored it to 
its proper object, the virtue distinctive of His own Divine Excel- 
lence. Thus He rectified their minds. 


His call created conscience: gave it to feel the sense of quiet; 
made them acquainted with the Prophet’s reproach, “how can’st 
thou say I am not polluted? Though thou wash thyself with nitre 
and multiply to thyself the perfume of borith, thou art stained in 
thy iniquity before me”; they brought home to them what we pray 
for, “Thy will be done on earth as it is in Heaven.” Lastly, these 
simple words brought to them the omnipotent assistance of grace 
to break with their past, and turn to serve the living and true God, 
in the purity which He loves. 

Here lies the secret of supernatural virtue; there is here nothing 
of worldly prudence or calculation; it fixes the only solid foundation 
of morality, showing the faith it rests upon, its origin and growth 
in a soul, and the methods of Divine Grace. It must be the work 
of God. 


In this matter, not for the first time, we may learn from babes 
and sucklings. Every well-born baptised child begins life and ap- 
proaches the years of discretion with an inborn sense of modesty, 
a conscience that is shocked at any outrage upon delicacy. This 
isa gift of God, the charm of childhood, God’s first say in the young 
mind. It comes not by argument, it is an infallible dictate, true 
with the truth of God, its author. It would be an error in faith 
to think that this admirable trait, so lovable in a child, is not suitable 
or would be false, in an adult. God is much too old, much too 
great, and too unalterably holy, to make any difference in His 
judgment on account of a few years. What would shock us all, 
if found in a child, is immensely more hateful to God, if found 
in maturer years. 


St. Gregory says:—“Let him who gives himself to deeds of 
charity and good works know that without purity they will not 
avail: and let the moral man not seek any worldly gain thereon, 
but only to please God.” On all accounts we are constrained to 
perfect singleness of purpose, to esteem the virtue because it is of 
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God and from God; and to make our practice of it a personal matter 
between ourselves and God alone. 

St. Augustine says :—“No one preserves himself effectually from 
what defiles him, but by the love of that which purifies him.” This 
was the method used by God with the Thessalonians. It is a 
principle of brightness and hope. It would be dreary work to 
undertake an ever-renewed conflict with passions existing in our 
nature with none but forces that do not rise above the forces of 
that same nature. Such a conflict would be full of disheartening 
reverses. And, at best, since without Faith it is impossible to 
please God—even successful repression would lead us no nearer 
to God or eternal life. God has left us no such unprofitable labor. 
“Be ye holy, as I am holy”—His encouraging invitation and com- 
mandment—is the spring of hope. No word of His falls fruitlessly 
to the ground. “Make us,” we pray, “to love what Thou com- 
mandest’’: this is what He most delights to do. 

The Angelical Virtue is the great divider of mankind. There 
are those who love it and those who deride and hate it. Recall, 
from all we have read and all we know, who those are who deride 
it, who call it a Priest-made fable, who lay snare for it, who 
make money by prostituting it, who hate Christ because He taught 
it. What dreadful companions for eternity. 

Recall again who those are who have esteemed, who revere it. 
Our Divine Redeemer—whose transfiguration we read of, in the 
Gospel of the day—‘‘Blessed,” He said, “are the clean of heart, for 
they shall see God.” Mary Immaculate, the brightest jewel of the 
virtue, after her Divine Son; and countless thousands, men and 
women, who have loved it, and, many of them, sealed their devo- 
tion with their blood. Surely we must wish to be made partakers 
with the Saints. 

“Tf you desire the virtue,” said a holy Priest, “act as if you had 
it, and it will be given to you.” Those who have it love Holy 
Communion, fly for protection to Mary, love prayer, guard their 
eyes, shun dangerous company, avoid bad books. This is the rule 
to follow, and our virtue will be safe. 
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THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT 


Rashness in Judgment 


By the Rev. Paut O’Grapy, A. B. 


But some of them said: “He casteth out devils by Beelzebub the prince of 
devils.” (Luke XI. 15.) 


SYNOPSIS—Because man is a rational, social animal he has a natural tendency 
to judge his neighbors. This leads to subject suggested 
by to-day’s Gospel. 

1. What are rash judgmenis? How distinguished from doubts 
and suspicions? When sinful? 

2. Rash judgments are generally wrong because (a) they are 
generally the product of personal dislike or jealousy; (b) 
they can be built on appearances only, 

3. Practical application to ourselves: Having made mistakes in 
the past we ought to be careful in the future. 


Because man is endowed with reason he forms judgments. Im- 
pressions of things around him are conveyed to his brain; the 
mind sifts and examines these impressions and draws conclusions 
from them. And because man is not only a rational animal but a 
social one he cannot help being impressed in a special way by, and 
forming judgments with regard to, the conduct of other people. 
Now, all this is, like other natural inclinations in us, quite inno- 
cent. We are endowed with the gift of reason by God himself and 
there is nothing wrong in using the gifts of our Creator. The sin 
comes in when we abuse them; and that brings us to the subject on 
which we shall meditate to-day, namely, the abuse of our judgment, 
or, as we commonly say, rash judgments. 

1. In order to clear away the ground as to our meaning it will 
be useful for us to make a distinction between what we usually 
call doubts, suspicions and deliberate judgments. The first will 
not require much explanation. It is plain enough what we mean 
when we say that we doubt anything: when, for instance, we say 
that we doubt a man’s truth or honesty we mean that we have 
reasons for thinking that he is not honest or truthful, but also that 
we have reasons, equally strong, for thinking that he is both. When 
a person is in doubt his mind is like a perfectly balanced scales, the 
reasons on both sides holding it in perfect suspense without any 
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inclination to either side. Suspicion is more advanced than doubt. 
It implies there are reasons on both sides as before; but the mind, 
because of something which appears to it as a stronger reason, in- 
clines to one side rather than to the other. Suspicion is, as it were, 
the gradual turning of the balance of the mind in favor of a deliber- 
ate judgment. And the third, the judgment, is the fixed, deliberate 
decision against a person’s character. And it is called rash because 
it has been arrived at, like the many judgments of Pharisees against 
Christ, on light or shallow reasons. St. Thomas defines a rash 
judgment as a wicked or evil judgment founded on trivial reasons, 
against our neighbor’s character. 

It may be well to point out again what we have said already, 
namely, that because man is a rational animal he cannot avoid the 
tendency to judge his neighbor; and because he is fallen he cannot 
avoid the tendency to judge him rashly. And, therefore, it is not 
the tendency that is sinful, or even the actual judgment, 
but the consent to the tendency or the judgment. You 
remember that in the discussion recorded in St. Matthew (Chap. 
VII.) Christ told the Jews not to judge according to appearance, 
Nolite judicare secundum faciem, Christ did not say, Ne judicetis, 
but nolite judicare; thereby implying that we cannot prevent our 
minds from forming indeliberate judgments, but that we can pre- 
vent our wills from embracing them. Indeliberate thoughts and 
involuntary doubts or suspicions about our neighbor are not sinful 
in themselves because they are involuntary and indeliberate; but, 
yet, because it is not lawful to injure our neighbor even in our 
thoughts or suspicions, these thoughts and suspicions become sin- 
ful the moment they become deliberate. When we speak, then, of 
rash judgments we do not refer to those temptations of doubt or 
suspicion or judgment that surprise the will and make it appear 
to bow before them, but to those deliberate, voluntary judgments 
based on trivial reasons, against our neighbor’s character. 


2. (a) And the strange thing about persons given to the 
habit of rashly judging their neighbors is that they make good and 
bad, virtue and vice, the objects of their condemnation. The 
regulator of their judgment is not the reasons that any one may 
give them, or, indeed, what has actually happened; but their own 
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jealousy or personal dislike. Whenever you hear anyone condemn- 
ing or criticising another you can, generally speaking, at any rate, 
take it for granted that there is at the back of that person’s state- 
ments more of personal dislike and jealousy than there is of the 
love of virtue. Personal dislike is, like love is said to be, blind and 
blinding; and so you will hear it said that such a person is a hypo- 
crite, and why? because she goes to Mass regularly and is constant 
in her attendance at week-day devotions in church; while from the 
same lips, at another time, you will hear it said that another person 
is a worthless fellow because he does not do the very thing the 
other has been condemned for doing. Again you will hear that 
such a man is a wasteful, careless-living fellow because he spends 
his money on alcohol and gambling and the theatre; while, at the 
same moment, by the same person you will hear it said that another 
man is a mean fellow because he does not spend his money in that. 
very way. You remember how the Jews condemned Christ because, 
as they said, he attended their feasts and tasted wine, while they 
previously condemned John the Baptist though on the contrary he 
lived alone in the wilderness on locusts and wild honey. And in 
to-day’s Gospel the Jews are reported as having condemned Christ 
for having cast out a devil. Christ had performed a good, kind act, 
similar to others that the Jewish priests had done (in God’s name) 
before Him, but the Jews were prejudiced against—they hated— 
Christ, and they, therefore, misjudged and condemned Him irre- 
spective of His kindness, attributing to the devil His power to cure 
the dumb demoniac. 


We may reduce, then, all we have said to this: When we are 
prejudiced against any one we condemn him no matter whether his 
actions are good or bad; and if we like any one we praise the good 
and the bad in him indiscriminately. Now, both these attitudes 
of mind are wrong. The proper course is never to judge our 
neighbor at all except on the clearest evidence: which in practice 


reduces itself again to this, that in questions of morality we ought 
never to judge our neighbor at all because in nine cases out of ten 
we judge him rashly. 

(b) We judge our neighbor rashly also because we can only 
judge from appearances, and appearances are deceitful. Before any 
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action, however evil, is sinful in any individual case, the person 


must have a knowledge of its sinfulness and then freely consent to 
it. In other words, he must have, to contract the full malice, fyl] 
knowledge of, and give full and deliberate consent to, it. And even 
though we were to see a person doing something wrong it does 
not follow that it is sinful in his individual case; because we cannot 
be sure of the extent of that man’s knowledge of its sinfulness, or 
the strength of his temptation to it and, therefore, of the degree of 
the consent he gave. 


But even though appearance does correspond with the reality 
in any individual case; though we suppose the thing itself evil and 
the person knows it; even then we ought not to condemn. And 
why? Because again, you cannot know the strength of his tempta- 
tion. It is very easy for those who have never been tried to con- 
demn; but, perhaps, if we were in similar circumstances and sur- 
roundings, with equal temptations to, and opportunities for, sinning, 
we may be worse than those that we condemn. Beatus qui potuit 
transgredi et non est transgressus. Besides, it is clear, I think, 
that some people are born with a stronger tendency to certain sins 
than others have. 


Again: Even though a person has greviously sinned how can 
we know the degree of his regret and sorrow the moment after his 
fall. Suscitat de pulvere egenum, et de stercore elevat pauperem, 
says the Psalmist, speaking of the mercy of God. And you re- 
member how the Scribes and Pharisees spoke evil of, and con- 
demned, Christ, because He admitted to His presence, and spoke 
with Mary Magdalene, though at the moment that they condemned 
her she was a Saint. “She is a sinner” said the Pharisees. “She 
was a sinner,” says the Evangelist, calling attention to the differ- 
ence. And you remember also how these same people clamored 
for the life of the woman taken in adultery at the very moment 
that Christ having declared her sins forgiven her, she was a thou- 
sand times more innocent than themselves. 


Appearances, then, are deceitful and every day they are leading 
to mistakes. I suppose there is not one that has not been de- 
ceived by them. We felt sure of something and quarrelled with 
our friends, only to find in due course that we were mistaken; that 
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our judgment was at fault, or that appearances deceived us. And, 
therefore, we might ask ourselves the question: Are we justified in 
relying again on a thing that has already led us to do serious in- 
justice, if only in thought, to those around us? If a person had 
so often deceived us or lied to us in the past would we not be care- 
ful about trusting him in the future? And will not the same hold 
in case of our own judgments against our neighbor? 

Let us resolve to-day, then, to be careful in our judgments in 
the future: to follow the advice of St. Bernard to give our neighbor 
credit for a good intention even when we have to condemn his 
actions: and if this is impossible to attribute them to ignorance 
rather than vice: and to confess that in his circumstances and 
temptations, perhaps, we would have done worse. 


FOURTH SUNDAY IN LENT 
The Old Law or the New 


By the Ricut Rev. Msar. C. F. THomas 


The Epistle: Galatians: Chapter 4, Verses 22-31. 


SYNOPSIS—1. Thoughts conveyed by Epistle are interesting, and the lessons 
important. Galatians and Jews dwelling in Galatia are 
moved by the contention that it is necessary to observe 
Jewish rites and ceremonies; that Christians are not ex- 
empt from their obligation. 

St. Paul teaches that Christians are free from the bondage 
of the Old Law or Testament. The Old Testament and 
old Jewish Religion were for the Jews only, and also 
only as a preparation for Christ and His religion. 

Christians are not obliged to adhere strictly to the old Jewish 
rites and ceremonics; though the essential Jewish divine 
revelation still binds, 

If Christ were not the Son of God, and His Church not a divine 
institution. we should be obliged to be Jews:—at least in 
religion tf noi in nationality. 


I want you to listen, this morning, most attentively to what I 
say; because I am going to preach on some thoughts that come to 
me from the readine of the Epistle. I am sure you have not often 


heard a sermon or a talk on this Epistle; I never have. But I 
think there are some things, suggested by the Epistle, that you 


should know: or if you know them already, it will not hurt you 
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to freshen the knowledge. And these things that I want you to 
hear today are not very easy to explain or remember; St. Paul, 
from whose letter of instruction to the Galatians of old the selection 
is taken, is dealing with a question of vast interest to the first con- 
verts, Gentile and Jew, to the Faith of Christ, and not less of vital 
importance to us. So you must be more than ordinarily atten- 
tive. Possibly you have not understood this Epistle as it was read 
to you; but I would advise you when you go home to take out your 
book, read it over and try to remember what I shall have said to 
you. 

The inhabitants of Galatia dwelt in Asia Minor, were the 
descendants of ancient Celts who had remained there after incur- 
sions from the West of Europe and were converted to Christianity 
by St. Paul, probably on the second journey he took for the pur- 
pose of preaching the religion of Jesus Christ. But among them 
were also many Jews who had been attracted and had settled there 
on account of the fertility of the land and for other personal 
reasons. 


Shall We Have to Observe Anything of the Jewish Religion? 


Now among these first converts of the province of Galatia a 
serious question arose, suggested perhaps but certainly encouraged 
and emphasized by the Jews. It occurred to them as somewhat 
strange that they should be asked to embrace the new Christianity 
and give up Judaism or the religion of Moses. The Jews especially 
wanted to hold on to some peculiar rites and ceremonies. The 
question was: Why should they renounce the Old Testament and 
follow the New Testament? Why not hold on to the prescriptions 
of the Old Mosaic Law? Why not observe all that God had or- 
dained for the Jews since the moment when on Mount Sinai He had 
given to Moses the Ten Commandments, and all those regulations 
and laws which the Great Lawgiver of the Jews and his successors 
—the prophets and the fathers—imposed on them as coming by 
divine revelation? The Jewish religion was a divine religion: it 
was for many centuries the true religion: it was the only religion 
which gave to God the worship He demanded. So why throw aside 
the old for the new? These thoughts agitated the first Christians 
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not only in Galatia, but also in other places and towns that had 
embraced the religion of Christ as preached by the Apostles :— 
whether they should adhere entirely to the new religion or retain 
features and customs and practices of Judaism. 

Now St. Paul, and he is a great Christian Apostle and his 
authority is of the greatest weight, tells the Galatians, and through 
them us and the world, that we cannot combine the Law and the 
Gospel, that we cannot be justified and saved by observance of the 
requirements of the Jewish religion, and that if we lay so much 
store by what the Old Law enjoins, Christ will not profit us any- 
thing. According to him the old religion no longer obliges; God 
has set it aside and has made as a condition for His grace and 
favor the acceptance of Christ, and only they who are baptized in 
Christ’s Blood and follow Him and are redeemed by Him and His 
Cross, can attain justification: for in Christ that only availeth 
which is “faith working by means of love.” 


St. Paul Illustrates by Allegory 


St. Paul illustrates his teaching by referring to the allegory of 
the two wives of Abraham—Sarah and Agar and their sons— 
Ismael and Isaac. Ismael was Abraham’s son by Agar—Isaac by 
Sarah. Now the Scripture tells us as a fact of history, that 
Abraham drove Agar and her son into the wilderness: for there 
was antagonism between the sons. And the struggle ended in the 
banishment of the son of the slave-woman and his mother. The 
Apostle likens the Old Testament or the Old Covenant made by 
God with the Jewish people on Mount Sinai to Agar who, because 
of her slave condition was driven out into the desert. The Old Law 
was abrogated because of the unfaithfulness of the Jews and their 
neglect of their part of the Covenant made with God; and the un- 
believing Jews who were the natural descendants of the real Sarah 
became the spiritual descendants of the bond-woman, Agar, who 
was rejected and cast out; but the Gentiles and those who embraced 
the New Testament or the Law of Christ, must be regarded as the 
spiritual descendants of Sarah and therefore of Isaac who are to 
inherit the promised blessings. 
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Reasons for His Teaching That We Are Not Obliged by the 
Jewish Law 


Why were the new converts, whether Jewish or Gentile—the 
followers of Christ—free from the burdens and observances of the 
Old Law? Why was it that all were not to remain Jews in 
religion? Listen and you will understand why you should not be- 
long to the Jewish faith but are obliged to adhere to the teachings 
and principles of Jesus Christ. 

When God selected the Jews and brought them out of Egypt, 
He intended that this nation should bear the religion and the re- 
vealed truth to the time when the promised Redeemer should come 
to perfect and complete the divine plan arranged just after sin 
had entered the world through our first parents. For the Jews, 
their nation, their history was by God intended to be a preparation 
for the coming Christ. Our Savior declared: “I come not 
to destroy the Law but to fulfil it.” But the Jewish people did not 
remain faithful to their high mission: they misinterpreted the 
divine intent; became too material and earthly in their aims and 
habits; lost hold of the spiritual sense; rebelled against the divine 
counsels: wandered far from the pure religion entrusted to them; 
and while their lips proclaimed their faith in God and the Re- 
deemer, their hearts were far from Him. And when Christ came, 
He found them unbelieving and faithless, rebellious and recreant, 
for ‘““He came unto His own, and His own received Him not.” 


The Jews Became Unfaithful and Unbelieving 


The Covenant or contract which God made with Moses on Mount 
Sinai was two-sided: God promised that the Jews were to be and 
remain His people and be the means of sanctification, and on their 
part the Jews were to fulfil the law, wereg to be obedient, spiritual, 
loyal and true. Now the Jews failed and came to naught, so that 
God found no more pleasure in them. The Jews, therefore, cannot 
complain when God took away from them the leadership in the 
world’s uplift and progress and in the teaching of divine revelation. 
But God had a long time previously entered into an avreement with 
Abraham and promised him that in his seed should all nations be 
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made glorious; and Christ came to redeem that promise. So that 
henceforth union with Christ, fellowship with Christ, observance of 
the Christian Law, was to be the means of securing heavenly favor, 
divine grace, justice and glory. God himself, as recorded in the 
New Testament, gave a solemn sanction to Christ, which clearly 
manifested that He released mankind from any merely Jewish 
regulations and laws and transferred to Christ His authority and 
imposed on all the obligation of obeying Christ—when at Christ’s 
baptism by St. John the voice from heaven declared: “This is my 
beloved Son, hear ye Him.” The Jewish religion was no longer 
the keeper of God’s truth and revelation. That office now belonged 
to the Christian Church. For God Who had spoken formerly 
through the patriarchs and prophets, in these days speaks to us 
through Christ and His Apostles. 


All Essential Truths Still Obtain; the Ritual and Ceremonial 
Are Not for Christians 


Some people—especially among our non-Catholic fellow-citizens, 
are dragging forth from the Old Testament Bible several of the 
laws, practices or commands or prescriptions found among the Jews 
of ancient times and contending that they must be rigorously ob- 
served and obeyed because they were God’s holy commands and or- 
dinances to His chosen people. One instance is the observance of 
Sunday, or the Sabbath as they call it. There are very many 
others, but that illustrates my meaning. You must understand that 
Christians are free from those Mosaic observances and laws; for 
most of them were intended to apply only to the Jews and to the 
circumstances in which they found themselves in their history 
previous to the coming of the Messiah who is Christ, our Lord. 
There are two parts in the old Jewish religion; the first part regards 
essential revelation and essential divine truth. The Jewish religion 
took its rise in divine revelation and its works and effects were so 
wondrous that it far outdistanced all other religions which existed 
prior to the time of our Lord. It clearly and simply solved the 
ereat religious problems that puzzled mankind. Now all these es- 
sential truths such as are proclaimed in and flow from the Ten 
Commandments are for all time: are obligatory on all nations and 
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tribes, and these were handed on and transmitted by Christ to His 
religion and Church. These our Savior did not destroy or alter, 
These truths are still to be held. 

But a lot of customs and ritual laws and ceremonies, such as 
circumcision, the holy day of Saturday, the offering of slain 
animals, the worshipping in the Temple of Jerusalem, were not 
essential, and applied only to the Jews. They were transitory laws, 
were imposed because of special circumstances; were a consequence 
of the special relation to which the Jews had been raised with 
regard to Almighty God. When that relation ceased all those 
particular laws and rites were to cease also; and when God intro- 
duced His Only-Begotten Son into the world and made Him the 
heir of all things, there was no longer any necessity of obeying 
those injunctions or commands. So it is no longer obligatory to 
sacrifice animals in divine worship, or to follow the rite of circum- 
cision, or to observe the Jewish Sabbath, or to go to Jerusalem to 
worship God; it is no longer necessary to pay any attention to 
whatever the Old Law required of the Jewish people. For St. 
Paul and the Christian Church tell us that grace and truth are 
through Jesus Christ alone, that He is the end of the Law and the 
fulfilment of the Law. We are free from the bondage of the Law, 
with the freedom with which Christ has made us free. 


The Obligation to Remain Christians and Reject the Jewish Law 
Follows from the Divinity of Christ and His Church 


If Christ was not the Son of God, if His religion was not the 
last and final revelation of God’s mind to us, if His Church is not 
the divinely instituted mouthpiece of Christ’s mind and will to us, 
then you and I would be obliged to become Jews in religion though 
we could not be Jews in nationality. For the alternative is for all 
people—either the Jewish religion or the Christian religion. As 
the Jewish religion was and is still a national religion professed 
only by the Jews as a body, and was not expected to include any 
but those who were and are Jews by nationality; and as the Christian 
religion is and was intended to be an universal religion, and the 
Church an universal and Catholic Church, it follows that only by 
belonging to the Christian Church, Universal and Catholic, can we 
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be God’s people. And as according to the Apostle’s teaching—and 
he knew the mind of God and Christ, the particular phases or 
features or rites or laws which were special and peculiar to the 
Jewish religion have been done away with by Christ, we have now 
to learn only what our Blessed Savior decreed and what His 
Apostles or His Church transmit to us. Those things alone are 
obligatory on us. “For Christ gave Himself for our sins, that He 
might deliver us from this present wicked world, according to the 
will of God and Our Father.” 


PARABLE SERMONETTES FOR THE 
CHILDREN’S MASS 


By the Rev. FREDERICK REUTER 
First SUNDAY IN LENT 


Back AGAINST THE WALL AND FIGHT 


My dear boys and girls, you have just heard how Satan tried to 
tempt our divine Lord. Why did Jesus allow the devil to come 
near Him? For our sake He was tempted, that He might taste all 
the bitterness that belongs to our nature except sin. The loving 
Jesus wanted to assure us that He understands what our fight with 
the devil and temptation means and that He is at all times willing 
to help us win the fight. 

Without an enemy how could we be soldiers of Christ? With- 
out a battle, how could there be a victory? It is God’s will that we 
shall be tempted in order that we may resist, and thus show our- 
selves worthy of His love. If we could do just as we pleased, with- 
out any opposition, how could we show our faithfulness to God? 
Children, without temptation where would be the merit, the 
premium, the reward? You are tempted to steal, to cheat; the 
Seventh Commandment tells you not to do so. You have to put 
up a fight against every sin, and as a good soldier you will use your 
weapons: prayer and the Sacraments. 

I am going to tell you something about St. Zita, that very humble 
but very great saint. She was in the army of Christ and, like a 
brave soldier, she fought Satan with all her might. She rose early 
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in the morning, recited her prayers devoutly, and attended Holy 
Mass. At meals she was satisfied with a little. In fact, she fasted 
strictly most of her life, and did many other works of penance. 
Though she suffered much from her mistress and fellow servants 
(for she herself was only a poor working girl), still she overlooked 
their cruel treatment and repaid their insults by doing acts of kind- 
ness for them. All her sufferings she united with those of our 
Divine Lord, and no matter what humiliation she had to endure, 
she never changed the sweet tone of her voice, nor her gentle quiet 
ways. We should all try to imitate St. Zita in her wonderful self- 
denial. There are so many opportunities of being kind to those 
whom we dislike, so many priceless chances of showing our love 
to God a little more than we have ever done heretofore. 

In large cities there are parks and in some of the parks there is 
a Zoo, where you can see wild animals, brought from all parts of 
the world. There are the panther and lion from the wilds of 
Africa; the bear from the north; zebras from the African plains; the 
huge elephant from the East. A little boy one day went to the 
Zoo with his father; seeing the lion the boy left his father’s side, 
ran to the animal’s cage, and in a playful way teased the animal. 
The great lion shook his mane, furiously pawed the cage and would 
perhaps have broken out and harmed the boy had the guard not 
arrived in time and soothed the beast. The daring little fellow 
was quite frightened and held fast to his father’s hand the rest of 
the visit. — oa 

To our good Father in heaven, let us render a loving obedience 
and let us beware of trifling with sin, and of playing with the 
devil. That great destroyer of souls is caged by God’s grace. He 
cannot harm us unless we invite him to do so. It is easy to trifle 
with small evils, they seem so little, at first we hardly call them by 
the ugly name of sins; finally we grow familiar with them and 
they don’t seem dangerous at all. 

There is a story about a man who was interested in snakes. There 
are a large number of snakes that are harmless. Some are only 
slightly harmful while the sting of others is deadly. This 
man boasted he could handle all kinds without harm to himself. 
He had trained. them and knew how to manage them. They 
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would wind themselves around his arms, they coiled around his 
legs, they seemed quite tame and friendly. But one day, however, 
one turned on him and bit him. He would have died of the ser- 
pent’s sting but for the timely aid of a doctor. 


So it is with us. Do we not often court danger when we call 
our negligence a little thing and not dangerous? “Oh, that is 
nothing,” we say. Perhaps it is only a small lie that hurts no one, 
only a little uncharitable remark, or we may be a little late for 
Mass. Alas, little by little, the habit gets a hold on us, encom- 
passes us, masters us and we no longer rule our wills. That which 
at first we held well in hand turns on us and would cause our death, 
were it not for the Great Doctor, our Lord, who will heal our 
souls if we persistently call on Him. An evil habit is not acquired 
in a day; but little by little, by repeated acts. “Sow an act and 
you reap a habit; sow a habit and you reap a character; sow a 
character and you reap a destiny.” 


I read about a little girl who repeatedly jumped into bed with her 
night prayers unsaid, trusting to say them comfortably nestled 
under the blanket. Of course she would fall asleep before they were 
well begun. Thus she fell into the habit of omitting her night 
prayers and daily examination of conscience. Had she knelt by 
the side of her bed she would have kept awake and said them. 
One night she.realized that the habit was mastering her, for it 
became for her increasingly difficult to say prayers. By God’s 
grace she broke the bad habit, jumped right out of bed (and we 
‘all know it’s more difficult to jump out of bed than not to have 
jumped in at all) and knelt right down and devoutly said her 
prayers. 


The wild animals we find caged in the Zoo cannot do any harm 
unless we dare to molest them. The hunter who goes out to hunt 
the tiger and the leopard runs a risk that we do not run. In like 
manner there are dangers that we shall not encounter if we avoid 
meeting them. This is what the catechism means when it says we 
must avoid the occasions of sin. True there are some temptations 
we cannot avoid; they beset our path. Life is but a journey; there 
are flowers by the wayside, but also poisonous weeds; roses and, 
alas, thorns; sweet singing birds and death dealing reptiles; but 
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neither thorns nor weeds nor dangerous animals can hurt us 
if we hold fast to our Divine Father’s Hand. 

We must imitate our Lord in overcoming the devil. He is our 
Captain, and under His command, if we only fight bravely, He 
will surely lead us on to victory. 


SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT 


A RAcE FoR HEAVEN 





On a certain occasion Jesus took three of His friends up into 
a high mountain to give them a glimpse of heaven. He wanted to 
show them what all those who are faithful to Him, may expect. 
His face did shine like the sun and His garments became as white 
as the snow. Those who beheld Christ thus transfigured were so 
overjoyed that they said: “Lord, let us stay here.” 

Children, do you know why our Lord did this? He wanted to 
show the glory of heaven, so as to give us courage to suffer the 
hardships of this life in order to gain this glory. Our Lord ex- 
plains that in order to gain eternal life we must be willing to 
endure all that God sends us, even to giving up our life and suf- 
fering martyrdom, if God so ordains it. And to encourage us He 
sets forth the glory of heaven. 


One day a little boy presented himself before the King of Cochin- 
China who was persecuting the Church and the Christians. He 
threw himself on his knees before him and asked permission to 
speak. The permission being granted he said: “Oh, King, cut 
off my head with the sword, that I may go to my country.” 
“Where is thy country?” asked the king. “It is in heaven,” re- 
plied the child. “And where are thy parents?” “They are gone 
home to heaven, and I want to follow them. Oh, sir, give me a 
stroke with the sword and send me there too.” 









The king was struck with admiration at the faith and courage 
of the boy, but refused to grant him his request. We may hope, 
however, that this child received from God the glory of the 
martyrs, on account of his great desire to become a martyr. 

While we labor for our temporal life, we must not forget to 
labor also for our eternal life. Religion obliges us to keep the 
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commandments of God and the precepts of the Church. The child 
who obeys God and His Church, who prays, and hears the word 
of God, and often receives the Sacraments worthily, that boy or 
girl labors for eternal life. 

We read of two saints, St. Elzear and his wife St. Delphina who 
all their life had a great desire for heaven. Elzear received super- 
natural favors from God, which led him to despise the world and 
live for heaven alone, desiring no goods but those of eternity. He 
faithfully observed three maxims: to avoid the smallest things dis- 
pleasing to God; to offer himself fervently to God every moment; 
and, to conceal in his heart all heavenly favors. He recited the 
Divine Office every day, fasted often, and wore a hairshirt be- 
neath his rich garments. He and his wife often passed the night 
in prayer, and received many divine revelations. Elzear lived in 
such constant union with God that he was never without the 
desire for heaven. Whether at table or engaged in conversation, 
or at amusements and musical entertainments, amidst all the attrac- 
tions for the scenes his mind was so entranced by the harmonies 
of heaven that he would fall into an ectasy. He assembled his 
household every evening to talk to them of heaven and eternal 
truths, thus enkindling in his hearers an ardent desire of perfection. 
Elzear declared himself the advocate of the poor, heard their com- 
plaints at all hours, and pleaded their cause at court. After Elzear’s 
death, Delphina sold their large estates in Naples, for the benefit 
of the poor, reducing herself to the necessity of living on alms. 


St. Paul referred to the spiritual race for heaven when he said: 
“So run that you may obtain.”” What then are the qualities of a 
winner? First you will note endurance and perseverance. With- 
out these qualities no race can be won in this world, nor for the 
next: you must keep up the effort to the end. Winners are not 
always talented fellows, but they are industrious and use the best 
that is in them. 


Opportunity comes to all. God gives ability of one kind or 
another to all, and to those who ask for it, He gives the help nec- 
essary to win a school diploma or an athletic prize, as well as the 
heavenly reward. One of the reasons why there are so few win- 
ners in this world is that they don’t try; they don’t so run that 
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they may obtain. Another is that nine out of ten don’t ask God 
to help them. 

There is a story of an eminent Catholic judge named William 
Gaston, who as a boy, was always a winner in his studies. An- 
other boy who was slow and anything but a winner, asked 
William how it was that he knew his lessons so well. “I will 
teach you,” said William, “the prayer my mother has taught me 
to say, and then you will do you lessons just as well.” A little 
later the two boys were discovered with their heads together, 
William was teaching his friend how to ask God to help him to 
be a winner. 


Children, there are Catholic boys and girls in the world who do 
not work for heaven. They utter curses and blasphemies; they do 
not go to Mass on Sundays and holy days; they are disobedient to 
their parents and grieve them; they hate their companions and cheat 
wherever they can. They eat meat on Fridays and on other 
days of abstinence; they keep away from confession and Holy 
Communion. And why do they not work for heaven? Simply 
because they never think of heaven; they never say to themselves: 
“it is good to be in heaven.” The saints did not act that way. 


Now, listen; I am going to tell you about St. Dorothy who was 
a young virgin. She fell into the hands of very bad men who 
hated the Christians. She was stretched upon a rack, and offered 
a brilliant marriage if she would consent to sacrifice to the heathen 
gods, but death if she refused. She replied that Christ was her 
only spouse, and death her desire. She was then placed in charge 
of two women who had fallen away from the Faith, in the hope 
that they might pervert her; but the fire of her own heart rekin- 
dled the flame in theirs, and led them back to Christ. When she 
was put once more on the rack, Sapricius the Governor was amazed 
at the heavenly expression she wore, and asked her the cause of 
her joy, “Because,” she said, “I have brought back two souls to 
Christ, and because I shall soon be in heaven rejoicing with the 
angels.” “Blessed be God,” she cried, when she was sentenced to 
be beheaded, “‘Blessed be Thou, O Lord, lover of souls, Who dost 
call me to Paradise, and invitest me to Thy nuptial chamber.” 


The thought of the joys of heaven should encourage us. In all 
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our toil and sufferings let us say frequently: “It is good to be in 
heaven.” 


THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT 


Tue Dums DEvIL 


When the devil takes possession of your soul, my dear chil- 
dren, by your committing a mortal sin, you turn away from God 
and place yourselves in the power of God’s enemy. You become 
a slave to this enemy. The devil puts before you the bright side 
of sinful pleasure. You know very well that this is leading you 
on to eternal ruin. You hear sounding in your ears the com- 
mandment: Thou shalt not tell a lie; thou shalt not steal; thou 
shalt not commit impurity. The child knows the justice of God 
will overtake him if he does these things; but still he does them. 
He is in the devil’s power. The boy or girl thus becomes a slave 
of the devil, and does just what his evil master orders. The only 
way to have this devil cast out is to heed the Voice of Christ speak- 
ing in the breast of every boy and girl to ask fervently and per- 
sistently for His grace. You must pray that this horrible demon 
of mortal sin may be cast out. 

A certain wealthy man was on the point of death. Seeing that 
he could not recover, he sent for his lawyer and witnesses so that 
he might draw his last will. When they approached his bedside 
he said these fearful words, ““My body I leave to the earth, from 
whence it came; my soul I surrender to Satan, to whom it belongs.” 
All those around the bedside, after hearing this terrible sentence, 


thought that the dying man had lost his senses. But he continued 
and added: “TI still have the full use of my reason. Disease has 


not yet disabled me, I know the full meaning of all I am saying; 
yet, I repeat, my body I leave to earth, my soul to Satan.” Though 
his friends used every effort to put him in a different frame of 
mind, the unfortunate man still persisted and said: “My whole life 
has been devoted to the service of the world—God had no part in 
it. How, then, can I now offer Him my worthless soul? More 
than that, here before you all I bequeath to Satan not only my own 
soul; but also the souls of my wife and children. It is to please 
them that I procured my ill-gotten wealth; to please them that 
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I can not hope to see the Face of my God.” Shortly after he 
pronounced these terrible words the unhappy man died in 
despair. Thus, children, perish many poor souls who sacrifice their 
eternal salvation for the sake of the pleasures and goods of this 
world. 


The devil who possesses the one in mortal sin makes his victim 
dumb and paralyzes his tongue, so that he cannot speak the right 
words. He can speak well enough about that which is sinful: he 
blasphemes, curses, swears; he is able to speak indecent words; he 
can talk about money-making, cheating and so forth; but he is 
dumb for everything spiritual. In regard to God he is dumb. He 
has nothing to say about Him, nothing to say to Him. God should 
be the object of his adoration and love. He is the glorious Creator 
of the universe and our Creator. He has given us all we have. 
He preserves us every moment of our lives. When everything 
earthly passes away He remains, and is just as near to us as ever. 

But the one in mortal sin is dumb and silent to all this. He does 
not like to think of God, for he knows that he is living in a state 
of rebellion against Him. He does not want to speak of God and 
render Him the homage due Him. He lets months go by without 
invoking the name of God. God warns him to turn from his evil 
ways, but he is deaf to the Lord’s voice, and he is dumb, so that 
he makes no prayer. Yet prayer is his only help. If God does not 
help him, who will? What should he do? When he hears the 
Voice of the Holy Spirit within him, let him obey and pray ear- 
nestly and heartily for forgiveness, and he will be heard. His 
speech will be restored : he will pray with his lips and his heart, and 
the dumb evil spirit will be cast out. 

One day a holy monk was favored by the vision of an angel 
guardian walking at his side. As they were going along they 
came upon a carcass of a dead animal lying by the wayside. The 
stench which came from it was so great that the good man could 
not endure it. He put his hand to his nostrils, and hurried past 
as fast as he could. The angel, however, did not seem to be affected. 
After a little while they met a young man dressed in fine clothes, 
and of very good appearance. When the angel saw this man he 
expressed great disgust, and hurried to get past as fast as he could, 
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keeping his eyes turned in an opposite direction, that he might 
not see him. The monk asked the angel why he seemed to feel so 
much horror at sight of this handsome youth, whereas he showed 
no signs of disgust when he passed the hideous corpse of the dead 
animal. The angel answered: “The stench and the sight of the 
dead animal were indeed repulsive; but if you might recognize, as 
we angels can, the frightful state of that young man’s sinful soul, 
you would die of terror.” 

Let us, dear children, present ourselves to Jesus in humility and 
with earnestness, and ask His help. He will drive out the dumb 
devil, restore to us our righteous speech, and we shall praise and 
glorify God here and for all eternity. 


FourTH SUNDAY .IN LENT 


THE BREAD OF EVERLASTING LIFE 


Children, our Holy Mother, the Church has a very special pur- 
pose in having the gospel of the multiplication of the loaves and 
fishes read today. She wants to direct our attention to the Most 
Holy Eucharist in preparation for the great feast of Easter. You 
are all expected to approach the Holy Table in this holy season. 

In our days Jesus works a still greater miracle than He did 
during His stay near the sea of Galilee. He feeds not merely 
five thousand people but many millions. He feeds all Catholics 
who approach His table of grace. He gives us the Bread of Ever- 
lasting Life, which nourishes the soul and infuses into the mortal 
body the germ of immortality and glory. 

Every Holy Communion we receive should be most worthy. We 
must approach the Holy Table with faith, fear and love. We 
must believe that the Sacred Host, which the priest gives us in 
Holy Communion, is truly Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Son of God; 
that the Sacred Host which to our senses appears to be bread is in 
reality not bread, but the God-Man, Jesus Christ—the same Jesus 
Christ that once lived upon earth, and now sits at the right Hand 
of God in heaven; that nothing remains of the bread but only the 
form; finally, that Jesus Christ is there in His living Presence, with 
all His divine and human attributes. 
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My dear boys and girls, whenever you go to Holy Communion 
you should be filled with faith and say to yourself: “I am now 
before Jesus, my Lord and my God. I will now receive into my 
heart Him before Whom Peter on his knees exclaimed: “Depart 
from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord.” I will receive Him whom 
the heavenly spirits adore, with the greatest humility.” 


St. Piammon, a holy priest, was one day favored with a vision, 
As he was saying Mass he saw an angel of God standing at the 
side of the altar, having in his hand a book and pen. When the 
time came for the people to go to Communion, he saw the angel 
preparing to make entries in the book, and as Piammon gave Com- 
munion to the people, the angel followed him, writing down the 
names of some but leaving out those of others. When the Mass 
was ended, Piammon asked the angel why he wrote down only the 
names of some and not of all communicants. “Some of those you 
left out,’ he said, “seemed to me even more fervent than those 
whose names you registered.” 

“Know, then,” said the angel, “that I wrote down the names of 
those only who received Communion worthily. Satan wrote down 
the names of the others in his book, as an accusation against them 
when they appear before Jesus Christ.’”’ Those whose names I left 
out, and whom you thought to be so fervent, were hypocrites, who, 
by their pretended devotion, sought to deceive the faithful; but on 
the day of judgment their evil deeds will be made known to the 
whole world.” 

At Holy Communion we are in the very presence of the living 
God. How were the people not filled with fear when Christ mani- 
fested His divine power by a miracle! It is very natural that we 
should approach the altar filled also with fear. This is very bene- 
ficial, because it urges us to communicate with a pure conscience 
and with profound veneration. 

From her infancy Blessed Columba led a holy life. At ten she 
made a vow of chastity, and when her parents tried to change her 
resolution, she proved her determination by cutting off her beau- 
tiful hair, thus making herself look ugly. The Holy Eucharist 
formed her one desire and almost her only nourishment. If her 
communion was delayed, she fainted from exhaustion, and her life 
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seemed in danger. Her confessor fearing delusion, asked her how 
she was able to live on the Blessed Sacrament alone. “When I 
receive this heavenly Food,” she replied, “I feel so satisfied in soul 
and body that all desire for earthly food vanishes, and I have a 
horror of it. I hope that before long God may give you a sign 
which will remove your doubts.’”’ On Christmas day, as this priest 
finished his first Mass, he felt a wonderful refreshment of body and 
soul. When he had said his third Mass this heavenly rapture had 
reached such a height that he felt it impossible to touch food, and 
remained fasting through the day. When this was revealed to 
Columba she said, “I rejoice, Father, that you now know by ex- 
perience how I can be wholly satisfied by the Bread of Angels.” 

It is truly a most solemn act to receive into our hearts God, who 
is Holiness itself. In order to receive Communion worthily, we 
must be pure and holy. We must endeavor to the best of our 
ability to cleanse our heart from every stain of sin. It is absolutely 
necessary that we should be free from every mortal sin. Any one 
who knows that he is in mortal sin and dares to receive Holy Com- 
munion, commits an awful sin, a sacrilege. 

Remember, then, my dear children, to prepare yourselves always 
by a good, sincere and persistent confession for the great privilege 
of receiving the dear Lord into your hearts. 


THE SACRED MYSTERIES OF THE PRECIOUS 
BLOOD 


A LENTEN CourRSsE oF S1Ix SERMONS 


ADAPTED FROM THE GERMAN OF THE Rev. E. BIERBAUM, BY THE 
Rev. FERDINAND HECKMANN, O.F.M. 


I. The Mystery of the Precious Blood Shed in the 
Garden of Gethsemani 


“I live in the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and delivered Himself 
for me.” (Gal., II. 20.) 

The hand of God is resting heavily upon mankind. Great evils 
oppress the nations and, if all signs fail not, still greater evils are 
in store for them. The Church, the Spouse of Jesus Christ, is suf- 
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fering under a heavy yoke and from nowhere in the world does help 
come to her. God alone can help; God alone can avert the threat. 
ening evils and preserve us from still greater ones. 

This, in a few words, is the condition of the world today. It is, 
therefore, our duty to beseech the Heart of God to temper His 
justice with mercy. Hence the solemn admonition and call to 
prayer of the Church. Hence the repeated and urgent exhortation 
of the Father of Christendom to wipe out the stains of sin, to per- 
form works of penance and charity, to say our prayers with more 
devotion. For, according to the assurance of the Vicar of Christ, 
these penitential sacrifices are so pleasing to God that they do vio- 
lence to the Divine mercy. Hence the Holy Father asks all his 
children to unite their prayers, their suffrages, their works of pen- 
ance and piety with his own, thus in union with him and all Chris- 
tendom to call down upon ourselves and holy Church the mercy 
and grace of God. 

That is the task which the Vicar of Christ lays upon the whole 
Christian world. To this common duty our Lenten meditations 
shall be devoted. We will join our feeble voice to the powerful 
supplication proceeding from the Blood of Jesus Christ, and to do 
this more efficaciously we shall meditate on those great mysteries, 
which put before our mind’s eye the copious shedding of the Prec- 
ious Blood of Jesus Christ for the honor of God and the salvation 
of mankind. May the sacred voice of the Blood of Jesus Christ 
so fill our souls, that we may clearly recognize the price of our 
redemption, the value of our immortal souls, the heinousness of sin, 
the benefit and duty of our close union with Christ; that we may ear- 
nestly resolve to cleanse our hearts from sin and full of confiding 
hope, send up our penitent prayers and supplications to the throne 
of Divine mercy. 

Let us dedicate our meditations to the Divine Heart of Jesus 
from which flowed the Blood of the God-Man; to that Divine 
Heart which was pierced by the lance, so that the last drop of its 
Precious Blood might be poured out in expiation upon a sin-laden 
world; to that loving Heart which harbors the overabundant treas- 
ures of Divine grace. 

1. “I live in the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and 
delivered Himself for me.” The Evangelists record seven mys- 
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terious sheddings of the Precious Blood of our Divine Saviour. 
The first one took place at the circumcision, to which He submitted 
as an infant in order to become like unto men in all things, except 
sin. But this mystery was only a prefigurement of the mysteries 
of the Precious Blood upon which we shall meditate, those terrible 
mysteries in which the adorable Blood was poured out, first, drop 
by drop, and then in streams, upon a sinful world. 

In a garden the first sin, the cause of all human misery, was 
committed; in a garden the atonement of sin should have its be- 
ginning. It was about 9 o’clock in the evening when Jesus with 
His disciples came to the garden of Gethsemani. He bade eight 
disciples to remain at the entrance to the garden: “Sit you here, 
till I go yonder and pray” (Matt. XXVI. 36.).—‘Pray, lest ye 
enter into temptation” (Luke XXII. 40), but Peter, James and 
John, the witnesses of His transfiguration, He took with Him into 
the garden. And that very hour His Sacred Passion began; He 
began to grow sorrowful and to be sad and said to His disciples: 
“My soul is sorrowful even unto death; stay you here and watch 
with Me” (Matt. XXVI. 37, 38). He alone went further into the 
garden; for He desired to give free expression to the inmost feel- 
ings of His heart. He separated Himself, therefore, a stone’s throw 
from the three disciples and, kneeling down, fell prostrate upon the 
ground, saying: “My Father, if it be possible, let this chalice pass 
from Me. Nevertheless not as I will, but as Thou wilt” (Matt. 
XXVI. 39). The distress of the Saviour increased more and more. 
Three times He uttered the same prayer and begged for consola- 
tion of His heavenly Father. Three times He went to seek comfort 
of His disciples, but He found them sleeping, “for their eyes were 
heavy.” Heaven took compassion of Him: “And there appeared 
to Him an angel from Heaven, strengthening Him” (Luke XXII. 
43). But the agony of His soul did not cease; on the contrary, it 
increased, for immediately following the above-cited words, the 
Evangelist writes: “And being in an agony, He prayed the longer. 
And His sweat became as drops of blood, trickling down upon the 
ground” (Luke XXII. 43, 44). 

That, dearly beloved, is a brief description of the scene, which 
will be the subject of our meditation today. Jesus Christ, the Son 
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of the living God, lonely and forsaken by all, lies stretched out 
upon the ground and prays; His soul is immersed in deepest sad- 
ness; He trembles with horror; His interior suffering increases unto 
the agony of death, and became so intense that a bloody sweat went 
forth from His body so profusely that the drops trickled down to 
the ground. 

What a sorrowful spectacle for a believing soul! Who can fully 
explain it? 

Whence the fear of our Divine Saviour? Whence His sadness? 
Whence His horror? Whence His indescribable interior suffering, 
which manifested itself in a bloody sweat? 

Let us put ourselves in the place of the Saviour. It was night, 
darkness covered the earth. Jesus was alone, separated from all 
men, aided by no one. Under these depressing circumstances, there 
comes before the eyes of His mind a terrible spectacle. The whole 
multitude of human misdeeds and sins is placed, so to say, before 
Him; all crimes that men ever committed, all sins they will commit 
till the day of the last judgment, arise before the eyes of His soul. 
He sees, in the light of the infinite holiness of God, these ugly forms, 
these hell-born monsters, these numberless insults offered to His 
heavenly Father in all their heinousness. He perceives, in the light 
of divine justice, their entire guiltiness and perniciousness. He 
fully recognizes the truth of the apostolic saying: “It is a fearful 
thing to fall into the hands of the living God” (Heb. X. 31). 

But these horrible forms were not merely shown to Jesus. Be- 
cause of His will to render satisfaction to His heavenly Father for 
all the sins of mankind, these sins come upon Him as if He were 
guilty of every one of them, as if they were His own iniquities. 
“The Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all; and He was 
reputed with the wicked; and He hath borne the sins of many and 
hath prayed for the transgressors,” says the prophet Isaias (Is. 
LIII. 6-12). 

Can you, dearly beloved, realize the position of the Saviour? 
Infinite sanctity finds itself laden with the sins of the world, more 
numerous than the sands of the sea, than the stars of heaven. 
Infinite humility bears the sinful pride of the whole world, infinite 
veracity all the mendacity of men, infinite obedience the impudent 
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disobedience of the children of Adam, infinite purity the impurities 
of lustful men.—What terrible contrasts! Need we, therefore, 
wonder that in terror and agony Jesus sinks down upon the ground, 
that He complains with the Psalmist: “I am grieved in my exercise; 
and am troubled at the voice of the enemy and at the tribulation 
of the sinner. For they have cast iniquities upon Me and in wrath 
they were troublesome to Me, My heart is troubled within Me, and 
the fear of death is fallen upon Me. Fear and trembling are come 
upon Me, and darkness hath covered Me” (Ps. LIV. 3-6). 

Dear Jesus, to what a sad condition has ungrateful mankind 
reduced Thee! Dear Jesus, to what a wretched state have we, have 
I brought Thee! Yes, dearly beloved, our sins also were before 
the eyes of Jesus; they, too, weighed heavily upon Him; they, too, 
caused Him to fear and tremble. Let us fall down before Him, Who 
under the burden of our sins trembles with fear; let us cry for 
pardon for our part in causing the agony of His soul. And in order 
to obtain a clear idea of our part in these sufferings of the Saviour, 
let us, during this holy season, bring the multitude of our sins 
vividly before the eyes of our soul, let us expiate them in a good 
confession in order to manifest our deep gratitude to our good 
Lord and to render Him some satisfaction for the insults we have 
heaped upon Him. Let us thank Him, that by His fear He has 
taken from us the eternal fear, the eternal horror which would 
have been our lot. Let us beseech Him, that from this moment forth 
He may fill our souls with a holy fear which will make us from the 
bottom of our hearts fear sin as the only real evil in this world, 
with that fear for which David prayed, saying: “Pierce Thou my 
flesh with Thy fear; for I am afraid of Thy judgments” (Ps. 
CXVII. 120) ; with that fear which made St. John Chrysostom say : 
“T fear nothing on earth but sin.” 

But let us also ask our suffering Saviour to preserve us from that 
cowardly human respect which so often keeps men from the per- 
formance of good works, and makes them fear where there is no 
need of fear. “There have they trembled for fear, where there 
was no fear” (Ps. LIT. 6). Thus we shall prove that we live in the 
faith of the Son of God, that we are fully convinced of the neces- 
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sity of a living faith in the Son of God, Who has loved us and hag 
suffered an indescribable agony for us. 


2. “I live in the faith of the Son of God who loved me and 
delivered Himself for me.” Although, according to St. Hilary, the 
burden of our sins was sufficient to cause the great agony of our 
Saviour, and would have caused His death had not Divine omnipo- 
tence reserved Him for still greater sufferings, there came over 
Him also a great sadness, which made Him exclaim: “My soul is 
sorrowful even unto death” (Mark XIV. 34). The multitude of 
sins heaped upon Him, demanded atonement; the infinite guilt re. 
quired divine satisfaction. And lo, the vastness of the atonement 
presents itself to the soul of Jesus; at one glance He sees all He 
must undergo; He sees the ignominy, the indescribable insults 
heaped upon Him, the buffets which assault His holy face, the 
scourges that tear His sacred body, the thorns that pierce His sacred 
temples. He sees all that He will suffer in His condemnation, in 
carrying the cross, in the crucifixon; in brief, His Passion in all its 
inexpressible bitterness presents itself to the eyes of His soul. 

How great must be the heinousness of sin if it saddened the heart 
of the Son of God even unto death! Let us awaken in our hearts 
sorrow, true sorrow, for our sins which had their part in causing 
the sadness of the Saviour. Let us have compassion with the sor- 
rowing Saviour, and let us make use of this holy season, a time of 
sorrow for the Spouse of Christ, to offer up to Him daily, in grat- 
itude for His sorrow, the sacrifice of a truly contrite heart. Thus 
we can daily express our gratitude for the boundless love with which 
He has loved us. Then we live in the faith of the Son of God who 
loved us and endured the deepest sorrow for us. 


3. “I lve i the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and 
delivered Himself for me.” To the distress which came over Jesus 
on account of the multitude and enormity of the sins of men, to the 
dread of the indescribable sufferings which awaited Him, there 
came, moreover, according to St. Mark, a great anxiety and dejec- 
tion. “And He began to fear and to be heavy” (Mark XIV. 33). 
Before the soul of Jesus appeared the ingratitude of men, the num- 
berless sins which they even commit who believe that Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, died for their sins; the sins of all those who, as the 
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Apostle writes, sin wilfully, who, “after having the knowledge of 
the truth,” mock and crucify Him anew in their heart, for whom 
“there is now left no sacrifice for sins, but a certain dreadful ex- 
pectation of judgment, and the rage of a fire which shall consume 
them” (Heb. X. 26, 27). There appeared before Him the sins of 
those “who have trodden under foot the Son of God, and have es- 
teemed the Blood of the testament unclean, by which they were 
sanctified, and have offered an affront to the Spirit of Grace” (Heb. 
X. 29). 

If it causes us pain and grief to receive ingratitude from those on 
whom we have bestowed benefits, for whom we have made sacri- 
fices; if this grief and pain becomes more grievous, the greater love 
and devotion we have bestowed; how great must then have been 
the grief of the Heart of Jesus who loved all men with an infinite 
Divine love, who went to the bitter death for all men, Who was 
ready, if that were possible, to undergo death for every single one 
of them, and in return receives but blackest ingratitude. We can 
understand this profound grief of the heart of Jesus, and it seems 
hardly possible that a man, who sees His Saviour grieved at the 
ingratitude of men, experiences no sorrow when he must count him- 
self among the number of the ungrateful. Do not we also, dearly 
beloved, belong to the number of those who have so intensely grieved 
the Son of God? And can we remain indifferent and not exper- 
ience remorse for our cruel ingratitude, which has helped to put 
the Saviour in this wretched condition? And if our conscience 
accuses us that even now we belong to the number of the ungrateful 
ones, should we not rouse ourselves and, deeply ashamed of our 
hardness of heart, resolve to atone for our iniquities by an upright 
repentance, and to avoid in the future that which has caused 
the indescribable sufferings of the Saviour! 


Alas, when we see what is done in our days against Christ and 
His Church by men who apparently confess Christ, with what 
black ingratitude they repay His boundless love; when we consider 
that all these evil deeds appeared before the eyes of the Divine 
Sufferer in the garden of Gethsemani and increased His horror, this 
thought should impel us to redouble our gratitude to our suffering 
Saviour, thus to make some amends to Him for the ingratitude 
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with which a cruel world repays His love. Then we also live in 
the faith of the Son of God, who loved us and delivered Himself 
to such a cruel suffering out of love for us. 

4. “I live in the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and 
delivered Himself for me.” Fear, sadness and dejection swayed the 
‘heart of the dear Saviour; they not only increased His sufferings, 
they tended to make them appear unendurable to Him. Thus arose 
that interior struggle which the Evangelist calls the agony of death, 
and which explains His threefold prayer to His heavenly Father. 
Thus arose that interior conflict which St. Lawrence Justinian 
describes in the words: “O wondrous struggle! O mighty conflict 
in thy Saviour! The flesh battles against the spirit, and the spirit 
against the flesh.”” No one can doubt that such a struggle took place 
in the soul of the Saviour. Passion seemed to Him unendurable on 
account of its anguish and ignominy, while, on the other hand, His 
great love for mankind, the desire of atonement for their sins, 
urged Him to submit to the death of the cross. The spirit gained 
the victory over the flesh, love triumphed over fear and horror. 
But so violent was the struggle, so intense the conflict, so super- 
human the emotions which swayed His soul, that a bloody sweat 
oozed forth from His body and trickled down to the grougd: “And 
His sweat became as drops of Blood, trickling down upon the 
ground” (Luke, XXII. 44). 


This is the first Blood which Jesus shed in His bitter Passion. 
Behold your Jesus, covered with a bloody sweat! It is the same 
Jesus who was transfigured on Mt. Tabor; the same Jesus on whose 
face the angels delight to gaze; the same Jesus whose vision con- 
stitutes the blessedness of the elect! Who has disfigured the most 
beautiful of the sons of men? Behold, thy work, O man; lo, what 
sin has accomplished ; behold what the atonement of sin has cost the 
Saviour; behold the price of thy redemption. “Approach then in 
spirit,” I call out to you with St. Lawrence Justinian, “all you that 
have a compassionate heart, all you that ‘think of the Lord in good- 
ness and seek Him in simplicity of heart,’ approach and consider 


how He lies before you on the ground and begs your compassion. 
Contemplate your Redeemer, the King of heaven and earth, how 
He prays, how He trembles, how He suffers the agony of death, 
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how He sweats blood! Behold your Jesus, the source of all sweet- 
ness, how His face becomes pale, how, lying on His knees, His 
whole body trembles, His heart filled with greatest sadness, His 
countenance crimson with bloody sweat.” Approach and behold 
your Saviour shedding His precious blood for you! 

This blood, which flowed in atonement upon the sin-laden world, 
cries to heaven for mercy for sinful man; but it also cries to all 
mankind for mercy: “Have pity on Me, have pity on Me, you 
who have put Me in this disconsolate condition, have pity on Me; 
take compassion on Me and cease your iniquities which have caused 
Me so much suffering! What will be our answer? I know, dearly 
beloved, that it will cost many a struggle, many a great conflict to 
break the bonds of sin, to break the fetters of the passions; I know 
that many, although fear and sadness come upon them on account 
of the weight of their sins and passions, can, nevertheless, not bring 
themselves to the point of making a decisive effort. Let us, dearly 
beloved, enliven our faith in the great truth that Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, has loved us and delivered Himself for us; that He 
has endured His bitter Passion also for us; and let us ask, then, our- 
selves the question: Is such a love worthy that I should make sacri- 
fices for it, great sacrifices? Should not I also, when necessary, 
resist unto blood? Am I worthy to call myself a follower of Jesus 
Christ, if I desire to pass through life without a struggle, without 
an effort, since my Lord and Master has endured so much for me? 
Let us unite our voice with that of the Blood of Jesus Christ, and 
cry out to the Father: “Mercy, heavenly Father, mercy! mercy 
for myself! mercy for my iniquities! mercy for holy Church, mercy 
for all men! 

The suffering Saviour complains by the mouth of the prophet: 
“What profit is there in my Blood” (Ps. XXIX. 10)? I fear we 
must confess, that for many men, there is none; with many others 
no lasting profit. What profit, dearly beloved, shall the Blood of 
Jesus Christ produce in us, who live in the faith that it has flown 
also on account of our guilt, and was shed also out of love for 
us? Let us answer this question today before we leave the church. 
The Blood of Jesus Christ, which cried to heaven for mercy, should 
also find mercy with us. Let us resolve to break with our sins 
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which have been guilty of the Blood of Jesus Christ; let us dread 
sin, let us be sorry for our sins, let us have a horror of sin. We 
should always be ready to fight the good fight with the Saviour and, 
if necessary, resist unto blood; and while thus insuring our future 
happiness, let us atone for our past sins by an upright repentance. 
This should be our answer to the voice of the Blood of Christ. This 
resolution we should lay in grateful love upon the altar of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, saddened unto death and say with all the 
fervor of our heart: “Thine I am, O Jesus! No sin, nothing on 
earth shall ever separate me from Thee! Thine I remain O Jesus! 
In prosperity and adversity, in joy and suffering, in trials and trib- 
ulation, I remain Thine, O Jesus! Jesus for Thee I live, Jesus for 
Thee I die; Thine I am in life and death!” 


II. The Mystery of the Precious Blood Shed in the 
Cruel Scourging 


“I live in the faith of the Son of God who loved me and delivered Himself 
for me. (Gal. II, 20.) 


What the royal Psalmist had spoken in a prophetic spirit, was 
literally fulfilled when the Saviour began His bitter Passion: “I 
am grieved in My exercise; and am troubled at the voice of the 
enemy and at the tribulation of the sinner; for they have cast 
iniquities upon Me and in wrath they were troublesome to Me. 
My heart is troubled within Me; and the fear of death is fallen 
upon Me. Fear and trembling are come upon Me and darkness 
hath covered Me.” (Ps. LIV. 3-6.) All the fear, sadness and 
dejection, which should have been the lot of those who sin, over- 
whelmed with raging fury the Saviour lying on the ground in the 
garden of Gethsemani: “My soul is sorrowful even unto death.” 
(Matt. XXVI. 38.) The awful burden of the sins of mankind 
appeared to Him unbearable; unendurable appeared to Him the 
intense suffering of His bitter passion; disheartening the ingrati- 
tude of so many men who would scorn His infinite love. Hence 
the resistance, the struggle of the human nature against the spirit 
which willed the atonement, which longed for the cruel death, and 
this struggle was so fierce that blood was forced forth from the 
pores of His body and trickled down to the ground. “And His 
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sweat became as drops of blood, trickling down upon the ground,” 
(Luke XXII. 44.) 

In our first meditation we heard the voice of this sacred Blood 
crying to the heavenly Father for mercy for sin-laden mankind; we 
heard It crying also to us for mercy, for a cessation of sin; warn- 
ing us that sin is the only real evil in this world; that the punish- 
ment will be terrible, that we should grieve at the baseness of men 
who repay with blackest ingratitude the boundless, self-sacrificing, 
divine love of the Son of God. We have, in faith, answered this 
call of the Blood of Jesus Christ and have resolved to turn away, in 
deepest aversion, from sin, with a firm determination to fight the 
good fight and to resist, if necessary, unto the shedding of our own 
blood. We have resolved, not only to believe and confess, that the 
Son of God has loved us and died for us, but also to prove this 
faith by a God-fearing and righteous life. 

Although this first mystery of the shedding of the Precious Blood 
caused great suffering to the Saviour, nevertheless, it was but the 
beginning of far more intense suffering of our Lord on which we 


shall meditate during this holy season. Let us proceed, with a lively 
Christian faith, to contemplate the second mystery of the Precious 
Blood shed for us in the Sacred Passion. 


1. “I live in the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and 
delivered Himself for me.” Having been betrayed by one of His 
own disciples, falsely accused of blasphemy by the Jews, found 
guilty of death by the high priests, mocked by Pilate and King 
Herod, and after the people He came to save had preferred a robber 
and murderer to Him, the innocent Jesus now heard the terrible 
cry of the enraged multitude: “Crucify Him; crucify Him!” 
(Mark XV. 13.) Pilate, convinced of the innocence of Jesus, and 
weakly endeavoring to save Him from death, conceived the cruel 
idea of having Jesus scourged, expecting that the sight of the 
bruised Saviour might satisfy the excessive fury of the people. “I 
will chastise Him therefore and release Him.” (Luke XXIII. 16.) 
“Then therefore,” writes St. John, “Pilate took Jesus and scourged 
Him.” (John XIX. 1.) In these few words are contained a 
mystery which, when meditated with due comprehension will make 
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human nature shudder, a mystery which St. Lawrence Justinian 
justly calls a “horrible spectacle.” 





Brutal henchmen, hardened and callous, lay hold of the innocent 
Jesus and drag Him to the place of scourging. Weak and tremb- 
ling, the innocent Lamb of God must submit to the cruelty and abuse 
of these fiendish torturers. What a spectacle for our faith! Here 
is the Son of God, who, out of love for us, delivers Himself up to 
this cruel torment: “J live in the faith of the Son of God, who 
loved me and delivered Himself for me.” The holiest of men is 
deprived of His garments and stands, in infinite shame and anguish, 
at the pillar; the infinite God, who dwells in light inaccessible, 
stands exposed to the shameless gaze and immodest speech, to the 
boundless cruelty of blood-thirsty men. How deeply this must have 
mortified the chaste Son of God! St. Anselm says, that the cruelest 
blows of the scourges were not as painful to His most tender Body, 
as this exposure was to the inborn modesty of His soul. 


And, yet, the Saviour bore this disgrace in silence. He endured 
this suffering out of love for mankind, out of love for us. By His 


exposure, He desired to atone for the shamelessness of the world, 
the indecent exposure of the body whereby so many women violate 
the laws of Christian modesty in order to attract the attention of 
men and to arouse their passions. This worldly shamlessness has 
now stripped the Saviour, it causes Him this deep disgrace. And 
what answer do even many children of the Church give to these 
sufferings which the Saviour endured also for them? They give 
no heed to the mortified Jesus; they know only one law, the law of 
sensuality which hides itself under the name of “fashion” and 
“style.” “Is this the return thou makest to the Lord, O foolish and 
senseless people. Is not He thy Father that hath possessed thee, 
and made thee, and created thee?” says Holy Writ. (Deut. XXXII. 
16.) How terrible a judgment will they have to undergo when 
they appear before this same Jesus to be judged! 

“T live in the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and delivered 
Himself for me.” The Saviour desired to endure this shameful 
exposure also to make satisfaction to His heavenly Father for the 
false shame, which keeps so many Christians from the performance 
of their most sacred duties; for that false shame, which keeps 
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many Christians from uprightly confessing their sins, which is the 
cause of many invalid confessions and sacrilegious Communions. If 
our conscience accuses us of this crime, if it tells us that we also 
have been guilty of this false shame, then we must beseech His 
mercy and pardon, and promise never again to offer this insult and 
ignominy to Him. We must entreat the Saviour to expiate our 
sinful shame by the shame to which He was subjected and to grant 
ys the necessary courage and energy of seeking in an upright 
confession the remission of our sins; to vouchsafe us the courage 
and strength of always openly and sincerely professing our faith in 
word and deed. 


“T live in the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and delivered 
Himself for me.” The third reason why our Divine Saviour wanted 
to endure the deep shame of this exposure is, according to theo- 
logians, His desire to repurchase for us, at this great price, the 
garment that will cover our spiritual nakedness; the holy garment 
of sanctifying grace which is our most precious possession in this 
world, and which will entitle us to a seat at the heavenly marriage- 
feast. The great price of this garment has been paid for all. 


These truths are taught us by the faith, that the Son of God has 
foved us and endured this deep shame for us. We should ever 
profess this faith, not only with our lips, but also show it forth 
in our works; then we live in this faith with the Apostle for the 
honor of our Divine Redeemer, for the salvation of our souls, and 
for the edification of our fellow-Christians. 


2. “T live in the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and 
delivered Himself for me.” The Saviour, covered with shame and 
confusion, is now tied by brutal soldiers to the pillar of scourging, 
and tied securely so that He cannot avoid the lashes. St. Lawrence 
Justinian says that they drew ropes around His shoulders, around 
His body, around His arms and legs. These fools do not know 
that no fetters could hold the Son of God if the bonds of love did 
not bind Him. This Divine Sampson could have burst His fetters 
like so many threads, if He had not willed to bear them for the 
salvation of men, to free them from the eternal bonds of hell, to 
loosen the bonds of sin; He bore them in order to merit for us 
the necessary courage and strength to break, out of love for Him, 


8 
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all sinful human bonds. Let those held by the bonds of habitual sin 
hasten to Jesus at the pillar of scourging, who can and will loosen 
the strongest bonds of sin, so that there is no excuse for those who, 
as slaves of sinful habits still mock the fettered Jesus. 


And then the scourging begins, that bloody work which makes 
heaven and earth shudder with horror. The Son of God, despoiled 
of His garments and bound to a pillar, is scourged. He has to 
submit to a punishment which, according to Roman law, could only 
be inflicted on slaves and criminals condemned to death. He must 
undergo a punishment, which no one can witness without horror; 
a punishment inflicted with horrible instruments of torture; with 
thorny rods or thin iron chains, or leather thongs to which have been 
affixed leaden weights; a punishment, the duration of which was 
not regulated by law, but was left to the arbitary will of the execu- 
tioners; a punishment which, according to the intention of Pilate, 
should put the innocent Jesus into a condition that would instill 
compassion even into the embittered hearts of the relentless Jews. 
The soldiers are ready to begin the torture and upon the signal 
of their captain the scourges whiz through the air, and, falling 
heavily upon the tender body of the Son of God, tear it to pieces, 
Blow follows blow. Soon not only blood-red stripes, but also deep 
wounds cover the Saviour’s body. The blood runs down in streams, 
According to St. Bernard, it spurted into the air. Each blow causes 
a new wound, each blow causes the Saviour untold suffering. With- 
out mercy the soldiers continue their cruel work with still greater 
fury, because no word of complaint escapes the lips of the victim. 
They continue their work till the very bones of His body are laid 
bare and can be numbered. They continue in their fury till they 
must fear that the victim will die under their hands, that He will 
not be able to endure further sufferings. 


The scourging having ended amid curses and blashphemies; the 
blood-stained scourges are laid aside, the cords are loosened, and 
the exhausted Saviour sinks down upon the ground and lies mo- 
tionless, in His own blood, at the foot of the pillar. 

Approach, O Christian, and with eyes of faith behold thy Saviour, 
behold the Son of God, the man of sorrows, who has given His 
body to the torturers; contemplate the Son of God, whose enemies 
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have bruised His body and “from the sole of the foot unto the 
top of the head, there is no soundness in Him.” His sacred coun- 
tenance is disfigured. He is covered with wounds, with bruises, 
and blood. The loving Jesus, from cold and aching pain, trembles 
in every member of His body. “His strength is dried up like a 
potsherd, and His tongue hath cleaved to His jaws; and He has 
been brought down into the dust.” (Ps. XXI. 16.) Indeed, God 
has struck and afflicted Him. And in this sad condition, in this 
extreme necessity, the Saviour has no one, as St. Lawrence Jus- 
tinian remarks, who offers Him the least assistance. Look upon 
your Saviour in His pitiful plight! 

Why, my Divine Redeemer, why these unbearable sufferings? 
Why these indescribable torments? O divine faith, enlighten me! 
O divine faith, penetrate me! Let me confess with the Apostle: “I 
live in the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and delivered 
Himself for me.” The Son of God has loved me and because He 
loved me, He has taken my sins upon Himself. And he was bruised 
because He bore my sins. “Surely,” says the prophet Isaias, “He 
hath borne our infirmities and carried our sorrows. . . . He 
was wounded for our iniquities, He was bruised for our sins; the 
chastisement of our peace was upon Him.” (Is. LIII. 45.). And 
because He bore the sins of all men and was the propitiation for 
the sins of the whole world, and because, according to Holy Writ, 
the scourges of the sinner are many, His body was bruised from 
the top of His head to the sole of His foot. Hence it was the sinners 
that scourged Jesus, sinners that disfigured beyond recognition the 
most Beautiful of the Sons of men. Hence everyone of us must 
confess with St. Anselm: “I was the scourge of thy affliction.” 
And the Son of God has borne this affliction with the greatest love. 
If you desire to know the greatness of His love, the extent of your 
debt to Him and what He expects of you, then count, if you can, 
the blows of the scourges with which He was bruised; estimate, if 
you can, the sufferings which He has endured, number the drops 
of blood which He has shed. Our faith teaches us that He en- 
dured all this for our redemption and sanctification. Is it possible 
that in this faith we can still adhere to sin, love sin and depise the 
Saviour? This is impossible! 
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May this faith deeply pervade us; then the place of scourging, the 
place of cruelty and horror will become for us the starting-point of 
a truly Christian, saintly life. 


3. “I live in the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and de- 
livered Himself for me.” Again I ask the question: What has put 
the God-Man in this pitiful condition? You answer: The sins of 
men. But which sins in particular? St. Bernard answers: “He 
was scourged on account of your luxury and sensuality.” The 
sins of lust and sensuality, which, according to the Apostle, should 
not even be mentioned among Christians, have scourged the 
Saviour. Come then to the pillar of scourging and behold your 
bloody work, all you that have indulged in this vice and still in- 
dulge in it. I call to the pillar of scourging those, young or old, 
who have given themselves up to immoral practices and lustful 
habits. I call them all to the pillar of scourging, to point out to 
them how Jesus, covered with wounds and blood, is rendering atone- 
ment for their licentiousness, to put before them the terrible punish- 
ment inflicted by their sins. 


Let us, in sorrow and shame, kneel down before the scourged 
Jesus and express our gratitude, that He has taken this punishment 
upon Himself; let us ask His pardon for our share in His suffer- 
ings, and declare ourselves ready for the scourges of His justice, 
in order to atone for our sins and thus to escape the eternal tor- 
ments to which the Saviour must and will condemn unrepentant 
offenders. 


St. Paul writes: “You are bought with a great price. Glorify 
and bear God in your body.” (1 Cor. XI. 20.) Yes, dearly beloved, 
we have been bought with a great price: the Blood of the Son of 
God. At the pillar of scourging, the Saviour has not only borne 
and atoned for the sins of our bodies with His own body, but has 
also paid a great price for them and made us members of His own 
mystical body. “By His bruises we are healed,” says the prophet 
Isaias (Is. LIII. 5.) At the pillar of scourging our Divine Saviour 
has washed our souls in His own blood from the stains of the sins 
of lust, and merited for us the graces necessary to overcome this 
abominable vice. ‘“Glorify and bear God in your body,” our Divine 
Saviour calls out to us from the pillar of scourging; for “the body 
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is not for fornication, but for the Lord, and the Lord for the 
body; know you not that your bodies are the members of Christ?” 
(1 Cor. VI. 20, 13, 15.) 

All Christians, all Catholics hear the appeal of Jesus Christ, but 
what is their answer? I may say with the Apostle: “Many walk, 
of whom I have told you often (and now tell you weeping), that 
they are enemies of the cross of Christ; whose end is destruction; 
whose God is their belly; and whose glory is in their shame.” 
(Phil. III. 18, 19.) Many, who pretend to believe in the scourged 
Christ, continue in the sins that caused the scourging. 

“Woe to Jerusalem, woe to Jerusalem!” exclaimed a God-sent 
prophet before the destruction of that city. They scourged this 
_ prophet unto blood in order to silence him, but at every blow he 
cried out: “Woe to Jerusalem, woe to the city!” I may also cry 
out: “Woe to you who daily mock the Saviour and His Passion, 
who are willing slaves of impurity.” The most terrible chastise- 
ments of God were inflicted upon the world on account of this vice: 
The deluge that almost destroyed the human race; the fire and 
brimstone which rained upon the cities of Sodom and Gomorrha. 
“Woe to you Christians, woe to you!”” Not the persecution by the 
enemies of holy Church, but the misdeeds of her own children are 
bringing down upon us the visitations to which we are subjected. 


Let us, dearly beloved, appease the just anger of God, let us 
implore His divine mercy. Let us call down upon ourselves the 
grace and mercy of God and promise to avoid sin in the future, 
especially the sin of impurity, the particular cause of the cruel 
scourging of the Saviour. May a frivolous world laugh at our 
mortification and Christian modesty, we will not be traitors to 
Jesus, we will not trample under foot the blood of the Son of God. 
Our Christian dignity demands that our conversation be in heaven 
for the honor of God, for the edification of our neighbor and for 
the salvation of our immortal souls. 

This firm resolution we should lay at the feet of our dear Saviour, 
scourged and bruised for us, with the prayer to graciously accept 
it and to give us the grace not to become guilty of ignominious 
perfidy to Him. May the scourged Jesus be merciful to us! May 


he have mercy on the whole world! Amen. 
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III. The Mystery of the Precious Blood Shed in the 
Crowning With Thorns 


“I live in the faith of the Son of God who loved me and delivered Himself 
fer me. (Gal. II, 20.) 


St. Paul writes in his epistle to the Hebrews: “Without shedding 
of blood there is no remission.” (Heb. [X. 22.) Because the Son 
of God had taken upon Himself the sins of all men and wanted to 
atone for them, He became, out of love for us, a Man of Sorrows 
in the truest sense of the word. “He hath loved us,” writes St. 
John, “and washed us from our sins in His own Blood.” (Ape. I. 
5.) Although the shedding of even one drop of His Precious Blood 
would have sufficed for the atonement of the sins of the whole 
world, yet this was not sufficient for His love of us, which wanted 
to render an overabundant satisfaction. The God-Man, Jesus 
Christ, in atonement for the sins of the world sweated blood in 
the Garden of Olives; but this bloody sweat, though the mark of 
intense suffering, was, so to speak, but a weak prefigurement of the 
terrible sufferings that were to come upon Him. He was bruised 
in the scourging at the pillar, to render atonement for the sins of 
mankind. We have learned that the Precious Blood flowed from 
the cruel wounds down upon the ground. We have seen the 
Saviour lying at the foot of the pillar covered with wounds and 
bruises and blood. 

Our faith alone tells us that the Son of God endured this in- 
human punishment out of love for men, to atone for their sins, to 
merit grace for them all. The Precious Blood which the Son of 
God shed in the cruel scourging cried to His heavenly Father for 
mercy for the sins of mankind. God graciously granted this mercy, 
but, alas, the human race refuses its mercy. Men continue to sin; 
they continue to commit the very sins which were the cause of this 
terrible scourging; for the abominable vice of impurity still holds 
sway over the sons of men. 


We have looked with compassion upon the suffering Saviour; 
we have struck our breasts in deep contrition and prayed for mercy, 
because we, too, belong to those who by their sins brought the bit- 
ter sufferings upon our dear Lord. Aghast at the terrible punish- 
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ment which would have been our lot, we have promised to hate 
and avoid sin and to wash our souls from the stain of sin in the 
Blood of the Lamb. We have promised to battle against the flesh 
and to overcome the temptations. That was our answer to the 
voice of the Blood appealing to us from the pillar of scourging. 

Let us return in spirit to this place of inhuman cruelty. The Son 
of God is lying on the ground; there is no one to comfort Him; no 
one to soothe His wounds. Not a drop of water was offered to 
Him to moisten His parched tongue. The fury of His enemies has 
not yet abated; their thirst for blood is not satisfied. His ex- 
haustion is too great to permit Him to stand upright, and the 
prophetic words are fulfilled: “But I am a worm and no man; the 
reproach of men and the outcast of the people.” (Ps. XXI. 7.) 
The pitiful sight of the bruised Saviour could not move the brutal 
soldiers to compassion, on the contrary they sought to heap even 
greater ignominy upon Him. They hasten to Pilate and ask 
permission to crown Him in mockery as a king. And the unjust 
and cowardly judge, though convinced of the innocence of Jesus, 
grants the permission. 

“Then the soldiers of the governor taking Jesus into the hall,” 
writes St. Matthew, “‘gathered together unto Him the whole band, 
and stripping Him, they put a scarlet cloak about Him. And 
plaiting a crown of thorns, they put it upon His head and a reed 
in His right hand, and bowing the knee before Him, they mocked 
Him, saying: “Hail, King of the Jews, and spitting upon Him they 
took the reed and struck His head.” (Matt. XXVII. 27.) 

Let us then contemplate this new humiliation and torture to which 
the Saviour submitted out of love for us. 

1 “T live in the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and de- 
livered Himself for me.” Hardly had the Saviour, with great pain 
and difficulty, resumed His clothes to cover His wounds and naked- 
ness, when the cruel soldiers take Him before the assembled band, 
again tear the clothes from His body, thereby lacerating all His 
wounds. 

This cruel reopening of His wounds must fill our souls with 
deepest compassion, for from all the wounds of His body, the 
adorable Blood flowed again for simple mankind. But still greater 
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than the pain was the grief caused Him by this renewed exposure 
of His body to the shameless gaze of the rabble. 

Then, amid jeering and derision, the soldiers threw a scarlet 
cloak over His wounded shoulders. The Saviour willed to bear 
this debasement in atonement for the grevious sins which in Holy 
Writ are compared to scarlet: “If your sins be as scarlet,” says 
the propheth Isaias, “they shall be made white as snow.” (ls, I. 
18.) The Saviour willed to endure this new shame and disgrace in 
expiation for the luxury of dress which so often violates Christian 
decency and decorum. 


Outrages which had never before been heaped upon any criminal 
were heaped upon the Innocent Lamb of God. ‘Human ingenuity,” 
says the Venerable Louis of Granada, “could not devise such ini- 
quities, no one but Satan himself could inspire them.” The soldiers 
plaited a crown of thorns; for the King, to whom all power is 
given in heaven and upon earth, is to be crowned, not with a be- 
fitting crown of gold and precious stones, but with a crown of 
sharp thorns: “And plaiting a crown of thorns, they put it upon 
His head.” 

“Tarry a little while, O faithful soul,” says St. Lawrence Jus- 
tinian, “and consider the unbearable sufferings of thy Redeemer; 
consider the ignominy and enormity of this torture. Put yourself 
in the condition of the Saviour, and imagine you had to endure His 
sufferings; consider the sensitiveness of the head, the sharpness 
of the thorns which penetrate it. Jesus would have died from 
this torment if He had not been reserved by divine design for still 
greater sufferings.” He would surely have died; for not satisfied 
with putting the crown of thorns upon His head, the brutal sol- 
diers forced the thorns deep into His head. 

We cannot even approximately realize the sufferings which this 
crown of thorns caused the Saviour. We can only say that the 
crown of thorns caused Jesus indescribable and most fearful tor- 
ments. It cause the blood to run down in streams which disfig- 
ured His face almost beyond recognition. His blood again flowed 
down to the earth for the atonement of the sins of mankind. 

But even this bloody spectacle did not satiate the malice of the 
soldiers. To these terrible sufferings they added further mockery 
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and insult. A sceptre, the sign of royal authority is wanting to 
the king clad in a scarlet cloak, and with a crown of thorns upon 
His head. They put a reed into His right hand. Jesus silently en- 
dures this new insult, and His meekness and patience enrage the 
soldiers still more. Some bend their knees in mockery before Him, 
saying: “Hail, king of the Jews” (Matt. XXVII. 29); others 
strike His face, and spit upon Him. 

What a terrible scene! The contemplation of it must fill us with 
deepest compassion. With a lively faith in the Son of God who 
has suffered all this out of love for us, let us fall down in dutiful 
adoration before Him and confess: “Thou art Christ, the King of 
the Jews, the Lord of heaven and earth; Thou art Christ, the Son 
of the living God before whom every knee should and must bow. 
Thou art my Lord and my King!” 


2. But what has put the Son of God in this appalling condi- 
tion? The Apostle gives the answer in the words: “I live in the 
faith of the Son of God, who loved me and delivered Himself for 
me.” Yes, dearly beloved, love has inflicted agony upon the 
Saviour, love has burdened Him with sorrows. The brutal soldiers, 
indeed, were the mere instruments of these torments, but our faith 
shows us the innocent Jesus burdened with the sins of the world, 
and also my sins; our faith shows us His heart burning with love, 
longing for the ignominy, the shame and disgrace, which are re- 
quired to make atonement, superabundant atonement, for the sins 
of mankind, and for my sins. It was sin that defaced Jesus, the 
most beautiful of the sons of men; it was sin which made Him 
despised and the most abject of men, a man of sorrows “so that 
we have thought Thee, as it were, a leper and as one struck by God 
and afflicted.” Consider, my friends, what we have done! Con- 
sider what would have befallen us if the infinite mercy of God had 
not taken upon itself our punishment. Consider what awaits us 
when we shall appear before Him whom we have caused to be 
abused and insulted, if, in spite of this incomprehensible love, we 
persevere in sin. 

Our sins have clad the Saviour with the scarlet cloak, especially 
the sins of vanity and immodesty, the zealous helpers of Satan in 
leading men to temporal and eternal rutin. 
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“I live in the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and delivered 
Himself for me.’ Among the sins that pressed the abominable 
crown of thorns upon the head of the Saviour, and put the offen- 
sive reed into His hand was the sin of pride, that devilish vice 
which says, if not in words, at least in deed: “I will not serve; | 
will be like the Most High.” It was this vice, which disregards 
the laws of God and Church, which refuses subjection to lawful 
authority and to parents; it was this vice which with conceit looks 
down upon others and seeks power and preference, which will for- 
give no injury; it was this vice of selfishness and self-adoration 
which prevails in the modern world. This arrant vice of pride 
plaited the crown of thorns and Jesus willed to atone for it by 
accepting this terrible crown. 


Behold, proud man, who are but dust and ashes, behold, what 
pride has accomplished. Thou hast plaited the crown of thorns 
for thy Redeemer; thou hast forced it into His flesh; thou hast 
caused Him these indescribable sufferings. Let us strike our breasts 
in repentance and ask our dear Saviour to wipe out our sins, 
especially the sins of pride, by the Precious Blood shed in the 
crowning with thorns, and to implant in our souls the virtue of 
humility which He has merited for us by this torment. And when 
temptations of pride arise in our souls, let us recall to mind the 
sufferings which the Son of God endured in the crowning with 
thorns. 


3. “I live mn the faith of the Son of God who loved me and de- 
livered Himself for me.” The greatest ignominy, the supreme 
mockery was still awaiting the Divine Sufferer. The soldiers now 
led the Saviour, clad in the scarlet cloak and wearing the crown of 
thorns, to Pilate. He was so affected by the sight of the mal- 
treated and tortured Jesus, that he firmly believed our Lord’s most 
bitter enemies would be moved by it to compassion. Therefore, 
he led Him to the balcony of his palace and said with loud voice to 
the assembled multitude: “Ecce Homo! Behold the man!” (John 
XIX. 15): Behold the Man! “Behold, how He has been punished! 
Behold, how the greatest Benefactor of the human race has been 
maltreated! Behold the Man, who has restored health to so many 
sick persons, how He has been bruised by ungrateful man; from the 
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sole of His foot to the top of His head, there is no sound spot in 
Him! Behold the Mian, the God-Man to whom is due eternal glory, 
how He has been humbled into the dust, deputed among the least 
of men and disfigured beyond recognition! Behold the Man! 
Have compassion with Him, have mercy on Him! 

“Hearts of stone,” says St. Lawrence Justinian, “would have been 
moved at such a scene and have forgotten all hatred and envy. But 
no, the Jews were blinded by their hatred, they could not compre- 
hend this sublime mystery. Hence, they cried out in blind fury, 
“Crucify Him, crucify Him!” (John XIX. 6). Oh foolish and un- 
believing Jews, what do you demand? You want to put Him to 
death who has given life to the world? You want to put to death 
life itself?” St. Lawrence is justified in upbraiding the Jews for 
their hatred; but what words can suffice to brand the crime of a 
Christian, who at the sight of the tortured Jesus, joins in the cry 
of the Jews and says at least by his actions: “Crucify Him, Crucify 
Him!” And yet, how many Christians, are there not, to whom 
Jesus is presented crowned with thorns and clad in a scarlet cloak, 
with a reed in His hand, who are asked for mercy, for a cessa- 
tion from sin, for avoidance of the occasions of sin and true re- 
pentance, and who by their impenitence give the same answer as 
the Jews: “Crucify Him, crucify Him!” 

When Pilate showed no desire of complying with the demand of 
the Jews, for he found no fault in Jesus, the mob incited by its 
leaders, cries out: “We have a law; and according to the law He 
ought to die.” (John XIX. 7.) That was the answer of the 
Jews to the petition for mercy. And the same answer is given by 
many unworthy Christians. The revengeful person is told that 
Jesus strictly commands the forgiveness of injuries. But he 
answers: “I have my own law; and according to this law, I must 
satisfy my desire of revenge.’ We tell the avaricious, the pos- 
sessor of ill-gotten goods, that Jesus condemns avarice, that He 
demands the restoration of ill-gotten goods. He, however, answers: 
“I have my own law; and according to this law, I must heap up 
money at any cost.” We tell the impure, who wallow in the mire 
of their base passions: “Thy body is a member of the mystical 
body of Christ; thou must glorify and hear God in thy body.” But 
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he answers: “I have my own law; and according to this law | 
must satisfy the lust of the flesh.” We tell the drunkard and 
glutton: “Jesus demands moderation and mortification.” But he 
answers: “Crucify Him, for I have a law which tells me to gratify 
my appetite.” In brief, we call upon sinners in the name of Jesus 
to cease from sinning, to avoid the occasion of sin; and they an- 
swer: “Our law is above the law of Jesus Christ. This law is the 
law of the passions, which we follow. Whosoever opposes this 
law opposes us; “away with Him, crucify Him!” 

Crucify Him! That was the answer of the Jews to the “Ecce 
Homo, Behold the Man” of Pilate; and that is also the answer of 
many ungrateful Christians. How deeply must this cry of the 
multitude have wounded the heart of the Saviour! How deeply 
must He feel the ingratitude of men! “And He shall not open His 
mouth” says the prophet Isaias (Is. LIII. 7.) While men vent 
their rage against Him, Jesus remains silent; and the fire of His 
love for man burns the more glowingly, the more they reject His 
salvation. 

“I live in the faith of the Son of God, Who loved me and de- 
livered Himself for me.’ Let us call to mind the love that made 
Jesus submit to the crowning with thorns! Let us imagine that 
Jesus is presented to us as He was by Pilate to the Jews and that 
He awaits our answer. We must give an answer. Let us then 
avoid the sins that have joined in the cry: “Crucify Him, crucify 
Him!” Let us rather crucify our own flesh with its vices and 
concupiscences! Crucify the concupiscence of the eyes and the 
pride of life; crucify immoderate self love! | Crucify them, for 
they have helped to press the crown of thorns upon the Head of 
the Saviour; they have put Him in this pitiful condition. 

This answer the Saviour expects from all of us. Our holy 
faith emphatically demands this answer. This answer should be 
our watchword in the warfare which we must wage, under the 
leadership of the crowned Son of God, till the end of our days. And 
then this answer will be the password that will open to us the gates 
of heaven and will obtain for us the crown of justice, which our 
Saviour by being crowned with thorns has merited for all of us. 
Amen.” 











Book Reviews 


Evangile selon St. Luc. By M. J. Lagrange, O. P. (Victor Lecoffre, 
Paris.) Price, 50 fr. 


For its full appreciation, Father Lagrange’s recent and most thorough com- 
mentary on St. Luke’s Gospel must be read in connection with his similar work 
on St. Mark, since, according to the position so ably maintained by the author, 
over two-thirds of St. Luke’s Gospel is based on the text of Mark—dépendance 
qui ne génait nullement sa (Luke’s) liberté. This, however, does not imply that 
the present ponderous volume of almost two hundred pages of introduction and 
over six hundred more in its body, is not an independent work. 

In this volume Father Lagrange’s continued intensive studies of the Synoptic 
Problem have induced him, as he frankly avows, to recede somewhat from cer- 
tain previously defended positions. Chief of these is the date of the composition 
of the Third Gospel. This, together with the Acts, is in this later work main- 
tained to have been completed before the Neronian persecution following upon 
the burning of Rome (19-28 July of the year 64). The value of the well-known 
text of St. Ireneus in this connection (Eusebius, Hist. Eccl., V, viii 2) is dis- 
counted. The argument adduced in this matter from the Acts (p. xxii) is a 
marvellously keen application of true “higher criticism.” As for the sources of 
the Third Gospel, Father Lagrange vigorously maintains the primary function 
of our written Mark: moreover, whilst not committing himself unreservedly, he 
inclines toward the opinion that Luke was acquainted with some Greek form of 
Matthew, with which the hypothetic “Q” might be identical. 

The body of Father Lagrange’s bulky tome consists of the Greek text, with 
his own translation at the top of opposing pages, the major part of which is 
filled with closely printed analytic commentary of the literal sense, phrase by 
phrase. One might complain that herein valuable space is frequently taken up 
with the examination or refutation of technical textual theories whose interest 
will soon be dead with their authors. But even these discursions have their 
value with earnest scholars. The perennial glory of Father Lagrange’s great 
work, however, is that, having availed himself of every adjunct of scientific 
criticism, he has made his volumes a veritable treasure house for every serious 
student of God’s inspired word. Above all, they furnish the theologian with 
the ground work of the sensus litteralis which St. Thomas demands as the base 
of valid theological argument from the Scriptures. In like manner the preacher 
will use these commentaries to establish the basic sense of the Sunday pericopes, 
upon which he will build up his interesting and correct homilies. The Catholic 
defender of the Scripture text will here find aiding him a master mind that has 
met, analyzed, impartially valued and, whenever necessary, countered every 
attack made by the cleverest modern materialistic brains upon these sections 
of the inspired Word of God. Once more the Gospel texts are shown to pass 
through the furnace of fierce criticism, only to emerge more resplendently pure 
gold, as enhanced by refining fire. 

An excellent example of Father Lagrange’s acute reasoning may be found in 
his comments on that most difficult section, Luke xxi. 5-36. There vv. 5-26 are 
interpreted exclusively of the fall of Jerusalem and of the happenings to precede 
its destruction. Then vv. 25-27 only incidentally treat of the eschatological 
parousia. In v. 28 the discourse returns to the theme of vv. 5-24, subjoining to 
the previous dire prophecy of Jerusalem’s terrific end, the consoling promises of 
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the beginning of the Saviour’s Kingdom upon earth (the régne de Dieu sur Ig 
terre, as distinguished from the royaume de Dieu, which will begin with the 
final parousia). With v. 34, having in view once more the Last Judgment, 
whose time remains unknown, Christ utters counsels and warnings to guide the 
members of His Kingdom until its consummation into perfection, at His final 
Coming, 

The rather intricate letter-press of the volume has been well handled by the 
printers. On p. lii, line 18, one must surely read: Or, dans ces cas, Le. va 
toujours avec “Mc” (instead of “Mt.) The volume is completed with two useful 
indexes, one of subject matters, the other of Greek words explained. 

J. Stmon, O.S.M. 

St. Paul: His Life, Work, and Spirit. By Philip Coghlan, C.P. (Benziger 
Bros., New York.) 


In this very interesting volume Father Coghlan has done for English-speaking 
readers much the same as Fouard did in French, only the latter work is more 
lengthy. By a kind of paraphrase of the Acts and Pauline Epistles, together 
with brief references to the latest results of scholarship in matters historical, 
geographical, and critical, the life, labors, and character of the great Apostle 
are sketched in such a way as to be both attractive and instructive. The author 
does not pretend to give us an apologetic work, except in so far as was necessary 
to establish the reliability of his sources; neither has he attempted to put together 
from the teachings of St. Paul any theological system and, while he gives such 
brief comments on the various Epistles as to enable the reader to understand 
their purpose and general meaning, yet he nowhere undertakes to supply a 
detailed commentary or lengthy exposition. His purpose is purely historical 
and biographical. 

At times the author reproduces verbatim the Epistles in his own translation; 
at other times, when the subject matter is of less importance, he sums up the 
meaning. 

It will cause some wonder in many minds that Father Coghlan has omitted all 
mention of the very important Epistle to the Hebrews. Why does the author 
say in his Foreword that the presentation of St. Paul’s missionary activity in 
the scheme of three great journeys is not critically tenable? Does he mean to 
dispute or question the very clear division of the journeys which we have in 
the Acts? ; 













































The Beginner’s Book in Religion. By Edna Dean Baker. 
The Life and Times of Jesus. By Frederick C. Grant. (The Abingdon 
Press, New York.) 


The first brochure, as its title indicates, is a Manual of Method for teachers 
in primary schools. It gives many happy suggestions for awakening religion in 
the minds of young children. 

The second volume is intended for more mature classes. The Life of Christ 
is simply told and many details of geography and history are related. 

These two books are a continuance of the series planned for teachers and 
pupils of Methodist Sunday Schools. 


Ecclesiastical Records. By Claude Jenkins. The Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. (Macmillan & Company, New York.) 


This little pamphlet is number eighteen of the series, “Helps for Students of 
History.” Although dealing with Anglican subjects its recommendations will 
be valuable for every student. 
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The Principles of Freedom. By Terence MacSwiney. (E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York.) 


These essays, written by the martyred Mayor of Cork, are of peculiar signifi- 
cance at this time, when the entire civilized world is shocked by English atrocities 
in Ireland. In a calm, Christian-like spirit he discusses the crisis and justifies 
the position of the Irish people. He shows that British propaganda has raised 
the religious issue to destroy the unity of the Irish race. “The present day 
cleavage is an unnatural thing created by Ireland’s enemies to hold her in sub- 
jection and will disappear entirely with political freedom.” His arguments are 
sound, his conclusions just. Coming from one who sacrificed his life on the altar 
of Irish freedom, these sentiments should aid materially in correcting the false 
impressions circulated by a paid propaganda. 


te ae ié j4 
Hints on Reading and Public Speaking with Literary Notes. By the Rev. 
Pp, A. Beecher, D.D., M.A., Professor of Sacred Eloquence and Pastoral 


Theology, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. (Fallon Bros., Dublin.) 


Books on the art of elocution and public speaking have usually been so arti- 
ficial and so complicated in their treatment as to defeat at once the purpose for 
which they were written. Not so the book before us, which aims at simplicity, 
practicality and adaptation to present conditions. In avoiding numerous and 
intricate rules, Dr. Beecher has escaped the pitfall of so many writers on his 
subject, and has made his work both interesting and instructive. 

This treatise comprises four brief parts in which the student is taken over the 
“mechanics” of elocution—breathing, articulation, gesticulation, etc—and the 
special precepts required for success in three kinds of public discourse—conversa- 
tional speaking, literary reading and dramatic recitation. Comment is enlivened 
by frequent and apt illustration from classic orators and literary passages for 
practical use. One of the finest features of this work is the author’s apprecia- 
tion of the prose of Cardinal Newman, which is given in an Appendix. 

We can hardly agree with Dr. Beecher’s recommendation to “hold the breath 
as long as possible” (page 7). This is unnatural, and in not a few instances 
has proved fatal. We fear that many a budding orator might, by such practice, 
have his career brought to a swift termination. It is a pity that such a valuable 
little book was not more substantially bound, because it should be extensively 
used in colleges and seminaries. 


Futurs Epoux, par l’abbé Charles Grimaud, ancien professeur de philoso- 
phie. (Téqui, Paris. 1921.) 


A book written for young men, their parents, their directors, by a priest 
with an experience of more than twenty years as a spiritual adviser of youth. 
To young men, on the point of leaving college, he explains the true notion of 
freedom, its power and its dangers. He speaks of the need of the proper forma- 
tion to purity and to piety and of the means to succeed in it. He proposes the 
principles by which one should be guided in the choice of a state of life. The 
young man in the world is put on his guard against his enemies, exterior and 
interior (pride, sloth, sensuality, comrades, women, theaters, books). The 
author convinces him of the need of a rule of life, urges him to become a real 
lay apostle. To the one contemplating marriage he exposes the true notion ot 
love, the necessity of proper instruction (by his parents or director concerning 
his rights and duties, and the rewards of the sacrifices imposed). He gives him 
common-sense advice on the choice of a fiancée. It is a book containing much 
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information that cannot help being welcome to serious young men. It will 
perhaps be more welcomed by the young priest who is often at a loss when 
it comes to instructing young men in preparation for marriage. 


Jesus and Paul. By B. W. Bacon. (The Macmillan Co., New York.) 


As might be suspected from the title of this book it is anything but sound 
and orthodox in its teachings. It is one of the myriad instances of erroneous 
doctrine on the part of those who, having severed their connections with the 
one religious authority on earth set up by Christ Himself, wander from error to 
error, from falsity to falsity, ever pretending to seek the truth, but finding only 
chaos and aberration. 

To maintain, as Professor Bacon does, that true Christianity has been essen. 
tially changing and evolving ever since the disappearance of Christ from earth 
is to overlook two outstanding facts. The first is that the changes and trans- 
mutations in doctrine, which cause him worry and anxiety, have taken place as 
a matter of history only among those erring groups who have been unwilling 
to submit to the authority of Christ’s Church. The second great fact constantly 
overlooked by such men as Professor Bacon is that Our Lord repeatedly 
declared in most solemn terms that the situation which these men are discussing 
should never take place. Christ announced that His Church would be free from 
error down to the end of time. He said He would build His Church on a rock 
and that all the forces of evil would not be able to prevail against it. And 
notably in His last discourse to the Apostles, the night before He died, He very 
distinctly promised that after His ascension into heaven He would send His 
Holy Spirit, the Spirit of Truth, upon His Church Who would teach it all truth 
and recall to the mind of His successors all that He had taught when upon 
earth. Finally, just before His departure from earth, He commissioned His 
successors to go forth into the whole world and teach all mankind the truths 
which He had taught them, promising at the same time that He would be with 
them all days, even to the end of the world. In view of these and other similar 
declarations and teachings on the part of Our Saviour it is, indeed, lamentable 
that Professor Bacon and those of his kind do not see the error of their ways 
and the folly of their writings. 





